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AN INTER-PLANETARY EPISODE. 


By Julian Hawthorne. 


Upon a divan, in the recess of a window which stood open to tne 
warm night air, lay the body of a young woman. Her head rested on 
a silken pillow, which swelled up on each side of her face. The soft 
crepe of her dress defined the low curves of her breasts, the rounded 
slenderness of her arms, and the outline of her limbs, which were like 
those of Diana for suppleness and fleetness. Her hands were relaxed, 
the palms turned upwards: the golden-brown masses of her hair framed 
her beautiful face, and descended to her waist. 

There was no moon, but the night was clear, and the great planet 
Mars hung half-way up the sky, its rays falling on the closed eyelids 
and lips of the girl, and seeming to melt into them. Outside the win¬ 
dow grew an oleander, the fragrance of whose blossoms floated into the 
room, like music transformed into perfume. There was no sound ex¬ 
cept the slow ticking of a clock from the dusky interior of the room, 
and the whisper of waves on the shore at the foot of the high lawn on 
which the house stood. 

Beside the divan sat two men. One was gray-haired, with a smooth- 
shaven, refined face of a keenly intellectual cast. He sat with his chin 
supported on his interlaced fingers, and his eyes fixed absently on the 
ruddy planet. The other was of lion-like aspect: his swarthy and 
powerful countenance darkened forth from a shaggy jungle of black 
hair: his figure was massive and noble. He leaned forward, resting 
his left elbow on his knee, while a finger of his right hand was pressed 
against the hollow of the girl’s wrist. At length he leaned his 
shoulders against the back of his chair, and folded his arms. 

“ Six days, did you say, Penryn ? ” 

The gray man roused himself from his abstraction, and passed his 
hand across his forehead. “ Six days at dawn, to-morrow,” he replied, 
with a clear, silvery enunciation, which contrasted with the deep roll 
of his companion’s utterance. “The seizure has been annual since her 
fourteenth year.” 

“The period, then, is regular? ” 

“I’m an astronomer, you know, Hervey, and yonder ” — he pointed 
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at the sky—“ is my time-piece. Mars fixes this date for me. When 
(as is the ease now) he reaches that part of his orbit which brings him 
nearest to our earth, Yoga falls into a condition that culminates in this 
trance. As he recedes, she recovers consciousness. It is an odd coin¬ 
cidence.” 

“A coincidence! Are you content to call it that?” 

“ What more can it be ? ” returned the other, smiling. “ Can any 
sympathy exist between the stars and ourselves ? ” 

“Sympathy! Yes!” answered Hervey, fixing his great, glowing 
eyes on his friend. “ Don’t you know that when I stamp my foot, the 
impulse is transmitted beyond the Milky Way? The rhythm of our 
breathing is conditioned on the revolution of the globe ; the sweet in¬ 
fluences of the Pleiades are answered by the heatings of our hearts; 
and so, the meanings of the firmament are hidden in our souls, and ap¬ 
pear in signs on our bodies, legible to those who have studied the lan¬ 
guage.” 

“But this is astrology, my dear Hervey,” remarked Penryn, still 
smiling. 

“ Well, what of that? Astrology has been discredited by charlatans, 
but it is still a science. It enables me to tell you that your daughter 
bears upon her body the signet of the planet Mars: and he is connected 
with the circumstances of her birth. Am I not right ? ” 

“Why,” said Penryn, stroking his chin, “perhaps some colorable 
grounds could be made out for your contention. Yoga’s mother had a 
peculiar organization. In the spiritualistic jargon of to-day, I suppose 
she would be called a ‘ sensitive.’ Of course, I never thought it exped¬ 
ient to encourage such tendencies; but they sometimes were man¬ 
ifested spontaneously. One night, while I was investigating certain 
features of Mars, and had my equatorial trained on him, my wife came 
into the observatory, and sat down in the chair at the eye-piece — I 
being at the table writing out some notes. When I had finished, I 
spoke to her; she did not answer. I looked round, and found she had 
fallen asleep in the chair — as I supposed: but on examining her, she 
appeared to be in a cataleptic state, her eyes open. I laid her on the 
sofa, and she presently recovered. She spoke of some dream or vision 
she had had: she thought she had visited another earth, inhabited by 
beings in some respects similar to ourselves. She had been chiefly at 
tracted by an infant, a beautiful little boy, whom she had heard ad¬ 
dressed as Kanor.” 

Hervey threw one leg across the other, and pushed his hand through 
his hair. “ The light of the planet on the retina, and the monotonous 
hum of the clock-work that moved the equatorial, had hypnotised her,” 
he muttered. “ That is familiar: but the impressions of another 
planet. . . . Well, go on!” 
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“ In a few days, the matter passed out of both our minds; but, be¬ 
tween fire and six months later, Yoga was bom.” 

“ Ah! ” murmured Hervey. 

“ She was a healthy and happy child, and appeared normal. But one 
evening, when she was about seven, her mother brought her into the 
observatory, and the child, without our noticing it, climbed up into the 
chair to look through the glass. All of a sudden she attracted our at¬ 
tention by clapping her hands and calling out: ‘ There — there! Kanor! 
Kanor!’ She kept repeating the word. Neither her mother nor I re¬ 
called having heard it before. ‘What can the child be looking at?’ 
said her mother. ‘ The object-glass is on Mars,’ I said. She gave a 
start, and put her hand on mine. 1 Mars! ’ she said: ‘ Kanor! I remem¬ 
ber now! ’ ‘ What do you remember?’ I asked. But before she could 
answer, the whole thing came over me. It was certainly a remarkable 
instance of heredity.” 

“ And are you content to believe,” exclaimed Hervey, “ that some 
vague pre-natal impression could suffice to prompt the utterance of the 
word — at the moment, too, when the child was looking for the first 
time at the image of the planet ? Is it fear, or bigotry, or scepticism, 
Penryn, that withholds you from admitting the truth ? ” 

“ The truth ? ” smiled the astronomer, “ a bold word, that! ” 

“ Never mind the boldness I We have only to recognize what hap¬ 
pened. When your wife, entranced by the light of Mars, was set free 
from her body, her spirit, liberated from the trammels of space and time, 
found itself in the region whence the light came. What she saw there 
was no dream, but an actual experience. And the unborn life which 
was, at that time, a part of her life, partook of that experience, and was 
affected by it in a more vital and indelible manner.” 

“ That is an interesting hypothesis ; but ”— 

“No, no, Pemyn. Recollect that the child not only repeated the 
word ‘ Kanor,’ but did so with manifest delight. She saw, or was con¬ 
scious of some one, and recognized him. No theory of heredity can 
adequately explain that.” 

“ But you surely don’t suppose that she saw through my telescope (it 
is a good one, but it has its limitations) a human being forty-two mil¬ 
lion miles distant?” 

“I say, on your own authority, that the child inherited peculiar 
powers. The probability is that she possesses, at times, the rare faculty 
of open spiritual sight-. The light of any given star or planet. Mars for 
instance, has its own peculiar vibration. The child, being bom under 
the Martian influence, would recognize this vibration, just as you or I 
would recognize a particular odor: and this recognition would awaken 
in her mind a train of associations, and also (thanks to her special fao- 
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ulty) induce the state in which her spiritual faculties are opened. That 
she actually saw Kanor I have no doubt, though the medium of the 
vision was the eye of the soul and not of the body.” 

“It might be logical to assert that the spiritual eye could see a 
spiritual object; hut how could it see a physical one—which we are 
supposing this Kanor to be ? ” 

“ I suppose Kanor to be a spirit clothed with a body. But I remem¬ 
ber that the planet Mars is some myriads of years in advance of us in 
the process of evolution; and it is inconceivable that its inhabitants 
should not be correspondingly in advance of us in the development of 
psychic power. Doubtless their daily lives are passed as much in the 
spiritual as in the physical sphere of being; and Kanor’s spirit would 
be able to meet and commune with Toga’s, across this gulf of physical 
distance, as easily as you and I are conversing within arm’s length of 
each other. Indeed, I suspect that the two have been in frequent com- 
munication from the first. I suspect that she is with him at this 
moment. Has she never mentioned him to you ? ” 

Penryn arched his eyebrows, and slowly shook his head. “ I regret 
to say that she has not. But your suggestions are disquieting. How is 
a father to act whose only daughter is carrying on a tender correspond¬ 
ence with a young man who lives on the other side of the solar system, 
and whom he cannot, therefore, interrogate as to his intentions, char¬ 
acter or fortune? Suppose he were to propose an elopement to her, 
how could I ” — 

Hervey rose abruptly from his chair, and took a turn up and down 
the room. Pausing in front of Penryn, he said gravely, “ Are you wil¬ 
ling I should prove the truth of what you call my hypothesis ? ” 

“ Why, as you know, my dear fellow, I invited you here, when I 
heard you were in the neighborhood, partly to renew our old university 
friendship, and partly because your reputation as a physician and a 
specialist in nervous and mental diseases made me hope that you might 
be able to do something for Yoga’s trances. If what you now propose 
would throw light on the nature of her affliction (as I can’t help con¬ 
sidering it) and would result in no harm to her, pray go on.” 

A shaded lamp, shining obscurely through the open folding-doors of 
an inner room, was the sole source of illumination in the apartment, 
save only for the rosy radiance of Mars. 

Hervey’s movements were slow and deliberate, but confident. He 
took Yoga's two hands gently in his, and, bending over her, gazed for 
several moments steadfastly in her face. His breathing came more and 
more slowly, till it was almost imperceptible. He was now apparently 
motionless: only the beating of his pulses remained to tell that he 
lived; and one might have fancied that this rythmic impulse was com- 
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municated to Toga, and that she responded involuntarily to it. After 
a time, Hervey began to breathe again, deepening his respiration by 
insensible degrees; but an acute sense might have noticed that the meas¬ 
ure of his respiration was not the same as it had been at first: it kept 
a different time, as if he had adjusted it to another standard. 

Gently he relinquished her hands, though his eyes never left her face. 
She wore on her waist, wound round it many times, a delicate scarf of 
white silk, fastened at the left side with a single loop. Hervey undid 
the loop, and slowly unwound the girdle, fold after fold, observing in 
all his movements a rhymth based upon his respiration. At length it 
was entirely detached from her body. He gathered it up, and drew it 
several times through his hands, always slowly, and with his gaze cen¬ 
tred on her face, as if his great black eyes penetrated through her closed 
lids into her soul. He took the girdle hy its centre, and laid it across 
her forehead; then passed it underneath her head, crossed it under her 
chin, and knotted it there. Pausing a moment, he next slipped the 
ends gently underneath her body, brought them round, and knotted 
them again beneath her bosom. Finally, holding the terminations of the 
girdle in his hands, he twisted them upon one another in a peculiar 
manner, and grasped the twist in his left hand. The spell of the 
knots was completed. 

As Penryn contemplated these proceedings his lips moved slightly, 
as if in a smile. Nevertheless, he was conscious of a feeling of oppres¬ 
sion and foreboding; the silence, the gloom, the profound earnestness 
of Hervey’s demeanor, and the extraordinary brilliance of Mars, which 
seemed actually to be approaching through space, combined to lay 
fetters upon his will, so that he could hardly have spoken had he wished 
it. And Yoga, lying there, appeared more unsubstantial than ever. 

Now, in tones scarcely audible, Hervey began a strange chant. It 
rose and fell in low undulations of sound, ever following the pulse of 
the breathing, an inarticulate monody, but by degrees resolving itself 
into words, though such as the listener had never heard. The words 
became more distinct, and the voice not louder, but more intense and 
concentrated. It was as if the whole strength of a soul of mighty 
power were gathering itself upon each note, yet with such restraint that 
the voice, which might have made itself heard across the bay, was mod¬ 
ulated to the compass of a lover’s murmur. It vibrated deeper and 
deeper, with an emphasis more and more commanding, until the air 
quivered around them, and Penryn, staring and listening, smiled no 
longer, and felt his heart shake in his breast. 

The chant sank into silence, though a voiceless throbbing lingered in 
the ear, as after the ceasing of an organ-peal. Then, out of the womb 
of that silence, was bom a new voice, the sound of which made Pen- 
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ryn’s hair stir on his head, and his lips turn dry. It was not low, it 
was not loud: it seemed to come from an immeasurable distance, yet 
with entire distinctness. It was in the room, and yet its source was 
indefinitely remote. But it was not these attributes that startled and 
awed Penryn—it was that the voice was the voice of Yoga; although 
no movement of her lips was visible, nor did any sign of life appear. 

“Do not draw me back,” the voice said; “I am happy — the time 
has not come! ” 

“ I do not ask you to come back,” replied Hervey, in a clear whisper. 
“ Tell me where you are, Yoga; answer! ” 

Reluctantly the voice came again. “ I am with Kanor.” 

“ Are you in this world?” 

“Yes . . . No . . . In hi3 world—my spirit with his.” 

“You are in the spiritual world, then?” 

“No. I cannot explain. We are together.” 

Hervey paused a moment, and then said, with intense energy, “ I wish 
to talk with Kanor. Tell him to speak to me — through you I ” 

For perhaps a minute there was no response. Pemyn bent forward 
to listen, but his heart beat so heavily as to obscure his senses. His 
mind was divided between resentment and fearfulness: for while every 
instinct of training and education in him cried out against the possi¬ 
bility of such things as seemed to be taking place, he yet was unable to 
throw off the persuasion that here was something more than seeming, 
and that he was actually witnessing a transaction which overturned the 
central strongholds of science. In the midst of his agitation a new 
sound broke the silence — a voice wholly different in timbre and quality 
from any heard before, though it appeared to issue directly from Yoga's 
unmoving lips. It was a masculine voice, firm and resonant, though 
uttering itself with a certain effort, as if speech were either unfamiliar 
to the speaker, or else the conditions were such as to render it difficult. 

“ I am Kanor,” he said. “ What do you want of me ? ” 

Hervey turned slowly upon Penryn, and eyed him with an expres¬ 
sion of gloomy triumph. “You wished to become acquainted with 
your daughter’s lover,” he said. “ Here is your opportunity. Ask 
him what you will! ” 

Penryn’s teeth chattered, like those of a man overcome with cold. 
But pride and unreasoning anger helped him to command himself. 
He gave a short, husky laugh. “ This is unworthy of me to counte¬ 
nance, and of you to foist upon me,” said he. “ I was not prepared 
for — for mummery and — ventriloquism! ” 

“ Do not blaspheme, Penryn,” returned the other, sternly. He was 
about to say more, when the strange voice interrupted him. 

“ I am on my way to you.” 
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Hervey stepped back, at the same time making a restraining gesture 
with his hand to Penryn, who had half started from his chair. Neither 
knew what was to happen; but their eyes involuntarily rested on the 
red planet, which wavered and became blurred, as if seen through a 
liquid medium, or an unusually dense atmosphere. It grew dimmer; 
a shadow had passed over it, or else a heavy vapor was rising between 
them and the window. The vapor grew thicker, and assumed a vague 
outline, rendered visible by the rosy flush imparted to it by the planet’s 
rays. It hovered over the figure on the divan, and was still impelled 
forwards, its apparent solidity momentarily increasing, until it erected 
itself from the floor within arm’s reach of the two spectators: it was 
no longer a vapor, but a thing of substance, a palpable figure, the 
figure of a man. Even as they gazed, it took on the very hue and 
quality of life — a noble-looking youth, tall, symmetrical and vigorous. 
His flesh was slightly luminous, and of a ruddy color; he was clad in 
a closely-fitting tunic, woven of a fine and soft vegetable fibre; his 
hair, of a wavy character, instead of clustering close about his head, 
floated around it, like that of a man beneath the water. He had no 
beard, but the lower part of his face had a dark shade upon it, which 
seemed to inhere in the substance of the skin, and contrasted with the 
brilliance of the rest of his complexion. His eyes were of a long, oval 
shape, blue as sapphires, and had the quality of flame; their regard, 
though friendly and calm, was almost insupportable. The bearing of 
this beautiful and terrible young man was princely; and there was a 
sensible emanation of warmth from his person, as of a soul of living fire 
radiating through the flesh. When, in turning, his right hand chanced 
to touch the back of the chair which Hervey had lately occupied, a 
vivid spark started from his finger-tips, accompanied by a faint detona¬ 
tion, and by a peculiar vivifying odor, like that following a lightning- 
flash. 

He looked round the room, his glance delaying a moment on the two 
men, who blinked and turned away their faces; and then he looked out 
into the night, and saw the dark earth, and the twinkling waters of the 
bay, and the planet that hung above them. Finally his eyes sought 
the form of Yoga, on the divan, and there they stayed. 

“ Then this is where you live,” he said, in a tone of exquisite tender¬ 
ness. “ This is the mask that hides you, when you are not with me! ” 

He knelt on one knee beside the body, and by a swift but smooth 
movement loosened the knots of the girdle, and the girdle itself crisped 
and turned to impalpable ashes in his grasp. With a delicately caress¬ 
ing gesture, he laid his palms lightly on her cheeks, and touched her 
shoulders. “ Even the mask is lovable,” he said, with a sort of sportive 
adoration; “but how much lovelier you are, Yoga, my love I You 
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shall not return here. Power has been given me, at last, and you shall 
be incarnate where I am. The meeting of our spirits was sweet; but 
the flesh also has its delights and faculties, and we will wear it for the 
rest of our journey to the Joyful Gates. Come! I will loosen this 
cord that binds you to the home heart, and we will go! ” 

But as he bent over her bosom, Hervev, by a mighty effort, threw 
off the spell that had paralyzed him, and his voice broke forth: 

“ I charge you, forbear! ” he cried. “ This is a human world, as well 
as yours! She is loved and longed for here! By what right do you 
come across the gulf fixed between us, and take her from the home her 
creator gave her ? ” 

“Was not the way prepared for me?” answered the other, calmly, 
turning his head, and seeming to glow more brightly as he spoke. 
“ For the rest, my love is for her, and hers for me, and the law of love 
makes my place hers.” 

“ I love her, too! ” growled Hervey, in tones deep and fierce as the 
roaring of a stormy sea. “ When I grappled for her spirit in the dark¬ 
ness, and made it hear my summons in the hiding-places of the un¬ 
known, I learned to know her and to love her. There is no power 
stronger than love, and in its name I challenge you for her! ” 

“ Be satisfied,” returned the other, gently; “ she was mine from the 
first.” 

But Hervey started forward, with hands outstretched to tear this 
being of incarnate flame away from her. Kanor uttered a warning 
word, but it was too late. As Hervey’s clutch fell on his shoulder, the 
arm dropped to his side, withered and paralyzed, and he himself stag¬ 
gered back, gasping and helpless. In Kanor’s eyes there shone a light 
of compassion; but he laid one hand over Yoga’s heart, and then rose 
lightly to his feet, and uplifted his arms with a movement of power. 

At once, his figure began to fade, or to dissolve like an evening cloud 
evaporating in summer. Yet, while he still remained visible, Hervey 
was dimly aware of another figure beside him, who smiled, and seemed 
to wave a greeting and a farewell. The vision was fair, but it was ab¬ 
sorbed into the rays of the planet, and, receding, was lost in that radi¬ 
ance, and in the embracing darkness of the summer night. 


“ What has happened ? ” queried Pemyn, in a shaken and complain¬ 
ing voice. “These diabolical juggleries of yours, Hervey, have de¬ 
prived me of my senses, I believe! I have been in a trance myself! 
What is it, man?” 

“It is death — or life,” answered he, gloomily, regarding the corpse 
upon the divan. “ But better any death than such a life as yours.” 




HOW HE WENT TO THE DEVIL. 


By Barrett Wendell. 

A DOZEN years ago, when we were little more than hoys, everybody 
thought Tom the most promising of the lot. He was distinctly hand¬ 
some ; he was a capital athlete, yet not a bit vulgar; he was an excellent 
scholar without a touch of priggishness ; his morals in general were so 
good that it never oeourred to anybody to talk about them; and with¬ 
out apparently trying to be, he was immensely popular. I remember 
still a couple of phrases, picked up in random reading, and tucked away 
in the same pigeon-hole of memory with Tom. One was from the cam¬ 
paign life of some rising politician, described as possessing “ that fascinat¬ 
ing superiority that excels without effort.” The other was the question 
of an admiring old gentleman in one of Bulwer’s novels, who being in¬ 
formed that feminine beauty was not the weakness of one of Bulwer’s 
paragons, asked: “ What the devil is his weakness? ” 

Tom’s father, a lawyer of parts enough to maintain at once a consid¬ 
erable practice and an unblemished reputation, died when Tom was 
nearly of age. In a couple of years Tom’s mother married again—not 
quite to his satisfaction. So he showed his character by declining to 
live at home, yet maintaining friendly relations with those who did. 
The family went abroad for a year: and liked it so much that they never 
came back, but remained in Paris, “ cultivating,” as somebody expressed 
it, “ the morals of the Restoration.” It is said that, after his trouble 
was made public, Tom offered to join them there; naturally they would 
have nothing to do with him. 

His very misfortunes, then, conspired with nature to do him good. 
They strengthened his character, and excited that most valuable kind 
of sympathy which cannot decently declare itself in any more trouble¬ 
some form than constant friendly interest. He might have had the 
best of backing in any profession he chose; to my knowledge he had 
more than one chance that any of the rest of us would have given our 
eyes for. But after much thought he decided to devote himself to 
study. 

“ I don’t need to scramble for money,” he said; “ I have enough to 
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“ But not to marry on,” I told him. 

“ That depends,” he said with a laugh, “ on whom I want to many.” 
Which was perfectly true. There was no reason, so far as any of us 
could see, why he should not marry whomever he pleased. Altogether, 
Tom was a depressing friend to people with limited powers and unlim¬ 
ited aspirations. 

I remember one long talk with him about this time. 

“ Pessimism,” he said, with all the authority of inexperience, “ is 
irrefutably true. So is optimism. We live in the best possible world 
and in the worst; because, so far as we are concerned, we live in the 
only possible world. The one tiling we can possibly affect is the future. 
Conceivably the world may be a little different for our having lived in 
it. And the whole question is just this: Shall we do anything, or 
shan’t we ? Personally, I am an optimist; which means that as a mat¬ 
ter of taste, or principle, I intend to do something.” 

“ What ? ” I asked. “ Something is anything or nothing.” 

“ I intend,” said Tom, with that robust masculine decision of his, “ to 
leave the world in possession of more knowledge than I found it with. 
That is the only thing worth doing that has ever been done.” 

Then he went on to specify how in geography and astronomy and 
geology and biology, a good deal had been done by other people; and 
in psychology nothing to speak of. And then we both went to an even¬ 
ing party. 

One Sunday Tom and I liappened to be staying at a country-house 
where Sabbatarian principle exhausted itself at the benediction of the 
morning service, and people dined in a fashion that those who love to 
dine, love to think about. After dinner, talk growing slow, somebody 
proposed that we amuse ourselves by “ willing.” This game consists in 
sending somebody out of the room while somebody else hides a key; 
then the seeker returns, and the hider, grasping his hand, thinks vigor¬ 
ously of where the key is hidden; the seeker is thereupon expected 
mysteriously to divine the hiding-place. As a rule, he does nothing of 
the sort; which is what makes the game amusing. 

Among the guests that evening was a singularly attractive girl with 
what are called expressive eyes. The quality they generally expressed 
was purity. When she looked at you, you felt convinced that the 
world, as she saw it, was very different from the coarse and wicked one 
you habitually lived in. She talked little, but had the power of mak¬ 
ing you say to her any number of things you were glad to have said. 
She went everywhere; but as she was by no means well off, she gave 
lessons in music. So Sunday was to her a holiday, and she had been 
enjoying it. 

After a number of unsuccessful attempts to find the key by various 
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members of the party, she went out of the room, and Tom hid the key 
beneath the lid of the piano. Then we called her back, and somebody 
tied a handkerchief about her eyes, and Tom took her hand. For a 
moment she stood perfectly still. Then she shuddered so that we all 
started; and swayed slowly backward. Tom raised his left hand 
quickly, and supported her by placing it between her shoulders. 
Almost instantly she walked straight to the piano, put her hand under 
the lid, and drew out the key; and then, lifting the handkerchief with 
a swift movement of both hands, asked in a dazed way, where she was. 
Her eyes looked frightened. Everybody exclaimed with delight at her 
success. She laughed rather nervously; and sitting in the nearest 
chair, began to fan herself. 

“We will try again,” said Tom, with cool decision. 

The girl looked up with a fresh shudder, and shook her head. 
“ Please don’t,” she said, with something like a child’s plaintiveness. 

“ Come,” said Tom, in a tone that sounded surprisingly like command. 
Whereupon, with the frightened look growing stronger, she left the 

Tom hid the key this time in some very inaccessible place. Then we 
called her back and blindfolded her. Then Tom took her hand again. 
By this time he had begun to look oddly too; his face had an expres¬ 
sion of intensity I had never seen there before. When he took the 
girl’s hand, she shuddered again, and tried to draw it away. 

“ Don’t,” she exclaimed, hurriedly. 

We saw Tom’s fingers tighten over hers. She swayed backward. 
Up went his left hand to support her. His face was set; his eyes were 
fixed on her lips. When his hand touched her back, she started as 
if she were burned. Her face grew white; her lips twitched. 

“ Don’t! ” she shrieked. “ O, don’t! ” And she was off in a fit of 
hysterics. Which naturally broke up the party for the evening. 

That night Tom came into my room. He was distinctly excited, he 
said; he was obliged to talk, and as there was nobody else to talk to, 
he regretted to say that I should have to listen. His experience had 
been very remarkable, it appeared. He had often seen “ willing ” tried 
before, but never with much success. In most cases the experiment 
was of no value, because hardly anybody knew enough absolutely to re¬ 
frain from muscular movement. But he had studied the matter; he 
was sure he held himself perfectly in check. Whatever guided her to 
the key, it was no muscular movement or even tremor of his. He had 
been on the watch for them; had they existed, he must have perceived 
them. As for the pain she had seemed to suffer, he thought he under¬ 
stood what she felt; he had suffered intensely himself. In the first 
place, there had been a peculiar feeling in the head, as if the base of 
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the brain were solidifying into something he might describe as an 
adamantine headache; then the moment his hand touched hers, an elec¬ 
tric current of painful intensity had seemed to flow through his whole 
arm and out of his finger-tips; and when he touched her back, a similar 
current — lessened in intensity, perhaps, by the intervention of her 
dress — had declared itself in the left arm. He had rarely known a 
sensation more interesting or less agreeable. 

In that ease, I said, it seemed rather cruel to expose the girl to a 
repetition of the experience against her will. 

“ It was cruel,” he said, “ detestably so. But I couldn’t help it. I 
won’t do it again. It isn’t as if the poor child had not a bad enough 
time anyway, without spoiling her holidays. Well, she will be all right 
to-morrow; and I’ll send her some flowers, and make an end of it.” 

The next day, however, the poor girl was by no means all right, but 
abed with a feverish headache. Tom sent her flowers, not only that 
day, but the day after, and so on. In short, instead of making an end 
of it, he proved only to have made a beginning. In six months they 
were married. 

The conditions of ideal married life are commonly held to be unques¬ 
tioning affection, confidence and sympathy, together with an income 
sufficient to maintain a household in the condition to which it has 
pleased God to call it. The first year or two of Tom’s marriage came 
nearer this ideal than anything else I have happened to know. They 
lived in a small house out of town. The neighborhood, as Tom put it, 
was too respectable to be in the least amusing. So they kept clear of 
whist-clubs and sewing-circles and what other devices for concentrating 
ennui were proposed them; and, in short, were all in all to each other. 
Tom kept hard at work, haunting libraries and laboratories, and now 
and then printing some scientific article that his friends, unable to un¬ 
derstand it, duly admired. His wife meanwhile found time, in the 
midst of house-keeping, to see a good deal of her friends in town, 
and thus to keep abreast of gossip ; to read all sorts of things for Tom 
and with him, and thus to keep abreast of what he was at; and to im¬ 
prove her music amazingly. Of old she used to play with exquisite 
precision; now she began to play so that you could not bear to have 
her stop. 

“ I almost hated music once,” she said to me. “ I only played be¬ 
cause I had to. But now I play because Tom likes it; and it is so 
different.” 

From one point of view all this was mawkish enough; from another, 
which for my part I preferred, it was singularly charming. It is not 
often that one finds a man of brilliant parts deliberately avoiding the 
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conventional prizes of life to devote all his energy to the pursuit, how¬ 
ever unremunerative, he most heartily believes in. It is rarer still, I 
think, that you find a man, who might marry whom he pleases, prefer¬ 
ring a life of almost ascetic simplicity with a woman who stimulates his 
best nature. Rarest of all, in my experience, is a couple so united to 
each other, that every time you meet them you feel more distinctly that 
subtle influence of normal happiness in which all that is most amiable 
in human nature flourishes best. No wonder that, in spite of the dis¬ 
tance, more than one of us liked of an evening to make the journey to 
Tom’s little house, where we were sure of finding man and wife, hearty 
welcome, excellent talk, and some very good light beer. 

After a while, a time came when Tom’s wife would slip away rather 
early, leaving us to talk as late as we pleased. On one such occasion, 
when we grew rather warm in a discussion, I forget of what, Tom rose 
and closed the door. 

“We shall be keeping her awake,” he said, “and she needs sleep.” 

A minute later she called him. He came back laughing; she liked 
to hear us, it appeared; it gave her a feeling of security to be thus as¬ 
sured that Tom was awake and at hand. So the door stayed open. 

“ It is curious,” said Tom, as he sat down again, “ to observe how 
closely all emotion is related to the prime element of terror. You 
know as well as I do how absolutely honest she is. She told me, and 
she believed, that she didn’t want even a closed door between us. But 
when you stop to analyze a minute, you see that if your nerves are a bit 
shaky you can’t be alone at night—particularly if your consciousness is 
dulled by sleepiness — without feeling as if everything was coming. 
Then you want to be sure that somebody is by in case of need; then 
you go to sleep comfortably. The fact is that love, like any other emo¬ 
tion, can pretty suggestively be reduced to a mode of terror. The prime 
emotion is simply fear; then you find that somebody else can control 
you; then you find that the other fellow exercises his control more or 
less benevolently; then you yield yourself up to him, with an inarticu-. 
late feeling that you are safer in his care than in your own; finally you 
can’t get along without him, and this emotion is so strong that you 
forget what it means. Of course all this is very roughly put, but 
doesn’t it strike you as suggestive?” 

It certainly did so impress me, but not quite in an agreeable way. 

As a rule, I believe, men dislike babies. Buck rabbits and savage old 
Saturn, who dispose of their progeny by eating them up, represent, Tom 
once said, the normal male type. The creative and destructive forces 
in nature, he held at one time, go together in the masculine character; 
the conservative, passively resisting forces are the feminine. This gen- 






eralization was characteristic of Tom’s talk, which often made strangers 
misunderstand him. They would take it seriously; he never meant it 
so. Imagination and fancy, he seriously maintained, cannot be given 
too free rein, provided you always keep in mind that they are not fact. 
At worst they are amusing in their extravagance; sometimes when you 
least expect it, they flash a flood of light over matters that, without them, 
would be quite obscure. When you are not at work, then, you cannot 
do better than think and talk as boldly as you please; when you are at 
work the case is different. 

When his first child was bom, then, Tom seemed rather an excep¬ 
tional father. He was with the little creature as much as possible; and 
talked about it as incessantly as the conventional proud parent. The 
things he remarked, though, were by no means conventional. The 
moment the child was born he opened an elaborate series of note-books ; 
weight, temperature, pulse, muscular adjustment, heaven knows what 
not facts, went down day by day. 

“ You talk,” I remember saying, “ as if the baby were a document.” 

“It is,” said Tom, “ and an uncommonly interesting one. All babies 
are. This is the first I ever had a fair chance at, and I’m happy to say 
seems to be absolutely normal. I couldn’t have found a better subject 
for observation. I don’t know enough yet to venture an experiment.” 

I observed, however, that when his wife was about he kept this view 
of the case to himself. She was a curiously charming mother. The 
madonnarlike purity we used to admire in her eyes, grew stronger and 
deeper. The child seemed as much a part of her as the child of one of 
Raphael’s virgins. Yet she never spoke of it; from the first she was 
one of those rare women who can be a mother without a tinge of the 
nurse-maid. But you could not be with her long without feeling that 
her life was richer, deeper, better—if better it could be — than of old. 
And when she was by, Tom talked as little as she of the valuable docu¬ 
ment he was so busily annotating; but seemed to enter into all her 
■feelings as heartily as if they had been his own. But sometimes, when 
she was not about, he varied his remarks on the development of the in¬ 
fant mind by shrewd observations concerning that elementary emotion, 
maternal love. 

One day, when the young one was beginning to walk, it went pitch¬ 
ing down a flight of steps and was picked up with a broken collar-bone. 
The nearest surgeon bandaged up its small right arm; and in a day or 
two the child was playing about with one hand as contentedly as if it 
had never had a second—a fact which the mother proudly declared to 
evince at once rare powers of adaptation to circumstances and almost 
saintly maturity of patience. 

On this occasion, I remember, I saw their first serious difference of 
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opinion. Tom, full of Ms view of the case, eagerly maintained that she 
was quite mistaken. The incident only showed how amazingly rudi¬ 
mentary children are. A grown human being would remain for years 
conscious of the loss of a limb; but here a child could get along without 
one as easily as a dog could run on three legs. It would be interesting 
to note at what period in human experience the sense of self becomes so 
complete as to make a disabling injury, the loss of an integral part of 
yourself, a consciously annoying inconvenience. 

“How can you talk so!” she exclaimed, her cheeks flushed with 
indignation. 

“ For the fun of it,” said Tom, laughing rather nervously. 

“ It is veiy poor fun,” she said; and left the room. 

The next time I saw them they had quite made it up. But Tom, 
once recurring to the incident, spoke of the curious light it threw on 
the conflict of elementary emotions — of conjugal love and maternal. 

Before the cMld was three years old, it died. I went with them when 
they buried it. Only a very few near friends were there. Tom had 
dug a little grave with his own hands; his wife had wished it. And he 
laid the little coffin to rest with his own hands, as tenderly as a mother 
lays her child in its cradle. Then, with his wife beside Mm, he covered 
the box with wMte flowers; and with bare hands began to put back the 
earth — a spade was too rough to come near the quiet little sleeper. 
So we left them, kneeling together beside their baby’s grave. 

When I next went to see them, she kept her room. She could not 
bear to meet people yet, Tom said; and so fell to talking about her. 
There was not a day, he said simply, when he did not feel more and 
more how lucky he had been to find a wife like Ms. 

“ We are past the age, of course,” he said, “ when we can rationally 
talk of heaven-made matches and the only woman on earth. Intellectu¬ 
ally, I suppose, she is very like other people; but emotionally, she is like 
no one else I have known. No matter what the emotion is — enthusi¬ 
asm, love, grief, passion — it shows itself in her absolutely unmixed 

One day Tom asked me if I would like to see some ghosts, “ real live 
ghosts,” he added, “ that you can talk to and touch — and kiss, if you 
like.” The grin with wMch he uttered the last phrase was distinctly 
unpleasant. The suggestion was one you hate in people you care 
about. But the prospect of ghost-seeing was curious. I went with Mm 
to what they call a materialization stance. 

The house where this took place was in a part of the town not 
reputable, yet not disreputable enough to be called by a harsher word 
than shady. The room was a common-place parlor, scantily furnished 



with unmitigated lack of taste. The medium was an untidy woman of 
forty or so. She was unpleasantly fat, wore her hair in short, oily 
ringlets, and was dressed in a limp, calico gown. This was what used 
to be called a Mother Hubbard; that is, it hung straight down from her 
broad shoulders and capacious bosom, effectually concealing the absence 
of waist that you could not but infer from her puffy cheeks and pudgy 
hands. Her assistants were a subdued-looking husband with a red 
moustache, who attended to the lights and seated the company; and a 
cadaverous “ professor ” with dyed hair, who, to use his own phrase, 
“ presided at the parlor-organ.” 

The company was mixed. Some looked highly respectable, some 
honest, some neither; none, so far as I could see, particularly intelli¬ 
gent. The most so was a man I had met before— a constant frequenter 
of a not very fashionable club. He greeted me after the manner of his 
kind, as if we had been intimate for years. 

“Expect anybody to-day?” he whispered confidentially. “I do. 
Her name’s Bertha. She ’most always comes when I’m here. It’s all 
right, you know; she’s a spirit.” 

When we arrived the windows were open, and the afternoon sun 
streamed into the room. By this light the medium invited us to exam¬ 
ine the premises. 

“Poke round just as much as you want,” she said confidently. “ If 
you find any holes for ’em to come through, I’ll be glad to know it. 
Isaac and me can’t find none, and I guess we’ve hunted. Ain’t we, 

To which Isaac, her husband, replied that he guessed they had. And 
the professor assured me, in a whisper, that the investigation of the 
premises had been exceptionally complete, and that this lady was the 
most satisfactory medium at whose manifestations he had had the privi¬ 
lege of assisting. 

So Tom and I, accompanied by the club-man and Isaac, searched the 
room as thoroughly as we could; and found the cabinet a simple 
wooden frame covered with a single thickness of green cotton; and the 
light caipet and wall-paper, which would show the slightest stain or 
cut, apparently whole; and the wainscot solid; and in short, every¬ 
thing in the unexceptionable condition that usually precedes jugglery. 
Then, at Isaac’s request, I sealed the folding-doors with my own seal; 
and Isaac drew the heavy window-curtains and lighted the gas; and 
the medium entered the cabinet, where the only furniture was a single 
camp-chair exactly like those ranged without for the circle; and Isaac 
proceeded to seat the company. This process took a little time; in 
order that the spirits materialize properly, he told us, it was necessary 
that positives and negatives be seated alternately. What positives and 
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negatives were, he went on in answer to a question, he had not time to 
explain; but he could tell which was which right off, by just looking 
at ’em a minute. In consequence of his powers of divination, Tom and 
I, who both proved positives, were separated; and I was seated just in 
front of the club-man, between an old gentleman with white hair and a 
stout young woman in black, with an amethyst ring on her fore-finger. 

Then Isaac turned down the gas, until I found I could not see the 
hands of my watch; and the professor, seated at the parlor-organ, began 
to play “ Nearer, my God, to Thee,” inviting anybody who could sing 
to join in the chorus. 

As the voices rose in discord, I felt the ringed hand of my neighbor 
slipping into mine. 

“ You don’t mind holding my hand, do you ? ” she whispered; “ I get 
awful nervous unless somebody holds my hand. Want to know my 
name? It’s Beatrice. What’s yours? Anyhow, I’m going to call you 
Eddy. I like that name, don’t you? My husband’s named Eddy, so it 
comes kind of natural. He’s a barber, my husband is ; he don’t know 
I come here. He don’t believe in spirits. My! there’s one ! Ain’t it 
wonderful! ” 

At that moment the darkness in the region of the cabinet had been 
broken by a perpendicular gleam of white, as if some white creature 
had suddenly pulled apart the cotton curtains and closed them again. 
In a minute more this was repeated. The chorus of “Nearer, my 
God, to Thee” faded out; the professor began to play an endless vol¬ 
untary of soft minor chords. The fat fingers of Beatrice clutched my 
hand firmly; and the club-man, leaning forward until his chin touched 
my shoulder, whispered that we were going to have some fun. 

. “ In a minute,” said the voice of Isaac, “ they’ll get stronger. Here 

comes a lady spirit. Who did you want, ma’am ? ” 

In the dim light a white figure seemed to emerge from the cabinet. 
IsaaQ, whom we could begin to discern vaguely, stepped toward it. 
Whereupon it suddenly collapsed, as if a wreath of mist had suddenly 
become over-sensitive to the force of gravitation. 

“ She’ll have to materialize over again,” said the voice of the medium 
from the cabinet. “Won’t take long; but she ain’t very used to it. 
Hasn’t been long in the spirit world, she says.” 

“Don’t be afraid, ma’am,” said Isaac, reassuringly. “What’s her 
name, Charley?” 

“Charley’s the control,” whispered Beatrice. “You know what a 
control is, don’t you ? The medium’s spirit goes out of her, and the 
control comes in instead. That’s how she can materialize. This 
medium’s got five controls, but Charley’s the best. He was a little boy 
before he passed into the spirit life.” 
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“ What’s her name, Charley? ” repeated Isaac. 

“She won’t tell,” replied the medium. “She’s awful timid. Says 
she’s come for father.” 

“ Father! ” exclaimed the old man next me. “ Is that me ? Is it 
Hattie ? ” 

“ That’s the name,” answered the medium, “ Hattie. Yes, it’s Hattie. 
Ask the professor to play a little stronger, so as she’ll gather strength 
to come out.” 

The minor chords turned into major. 

“ If you’ll step forward, sir,” said Isaac, “ perhaps it'll help her.” 

The old man rose unsteadily. “ It’s my daughter,” he said, in a 
tremulous voice. “ She’s been gone just a month last Wednesday. It 
didn’t seem right to hope she’d come so soon.” He walked trembling 
toward the cabinet. As he approached, the white figure hastily emerged. 
We could see it throw two white arms about his neck. 

“ Hattie! ” sohbed the old man; and we heard the somid of long 
kisses, sympathetically imitated by the club-man, whose chin was again 
on my shoulder. 

From that on, for an hour or two, uncanny creatures came flitting out 
of the cabinet and otherwise into the room. The Bertha, whom the 
club-man expected, emerged apparently from the wall at his side, and 
sat awhile on his knee. In the dim light she appeared a sylph-like 
young person with loose, golden hair, dressed in something resembling a 
ballet-costume. A gentleman spirit called for Beatrice. So far as we 
could make out, he was a tall, unpleasant-looking man with a long, 
dark beard; but we could really see only three light spots — a face 
and two hands — standing out against the dark back-ground of the 
cabinet. Beatrice came back to her seat, however, in great content. 
It was a gentleman, she informed me, she used to keep company with. 
He had the consumption. She recognized him because he smelt of 
cloves. 

Nothing, in short, could have been at first sight a more palpable or a 
much more vulgar imposture. You strained every nerve to make it 
out; for, vulgar or not, the scene was curious. In the dim light you 
could never see quite enough to be sure of anything; the constant 
music of the wheezy parlor-organ confused every sound. Your com¬ 
mon-sense told you the thing was a fraud; then, perhaps, a spirit-form 
emerged from the floor at your very feet. You started, grasped at it. 
It vanished into nothing, like a wreath of smoke. All about you, 
along with such elementary animals as the club-man and his blonde 
Bertha, were figures like the old man at my side. Cruelly, meaning- 
lessly the ones they loved had been tom from them by death; and 
here they came in half-hopeless belief that the forms they touched. 
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and the voices they heard, and the kisses they felt in the bewildering 
darkness were the forms, the voices, the kisses they had lost. 

It is hard to describe the sense of relief with which, towards the 
end of the second hour, I heard Tom’s voice speak my name. He had 
gone to the cabinet, it appeared, at the call of a spirit who was willing 


I stepped forward. Just within the parted curtains stood a white 
figure, looking much as an exquisitely-ethereal young girl might have 
looked in the dim light. You were half tempted to assert that it was 
really a young girl of rare delicacy and beauty. In her arms she held 
something wrapped in white. 

“ Baby,” she whispered very faintly, “ Baby — papa.” 

“ Just take its hand,” said Tom, eagerly. 

I touched a little hand that closed about my finger like any young 
child’s. Then, all of a sudden, the curtain closed, and the whole thing 
was gone. 

“They’ve sunk right through the floor,” said the medium’s voice. 
“ I’m going now. Good afternoon.” 

“ Good-bye, Charley,” said a number of voices from the circle. 

In a minute more Isaac had turned up the gas, and somebody had 
opened the curtains. And the medium, a moment later, emerged from 
the cabinet with an air of extreme fatigue; and was escorted from the 
room by Isaac, who remarked that she would have to rest now for about 
three hours. Then the professor closed the parlor-organ, and the com¬ 
pany broke up. 

“ What did you think of it? ” asked Tom, as we walked homeward. 

“Very clever humbug,” I said. “The most curious thing about it 
was that it made you feel as if you had been doing something you knew 
you shouldn’t; it was morally enervating.” 

“ Of course,” said Tom, “ it looks like humbug. But then so does 
hypnotism, and other things one can do one’s self. Did you notice that 
baby’s hand ? ” 

“ Quite like any baby’s,” I said. 

“ I beg your pardon,” said Tom. “ It grabbed your finger with only 
three of its own; it held the little finger in the air. Now don’t you 
remember how characteristic that was of that poor little chap of mine?” 

I had never observed the trait in Tom’s child, nor had I perceived it 
in the spirit baby. I had to say so. 

“ I’m surprised,” said Tom. “ I had an idea you were more observ- 


It was about this time that people began to talk about him. He 
was growing odd; often his wits seemed gone wool-gathering; he 
would pass you with hardly a nod; if you spoke, he would answer 
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irrelevantly. And he had a growing habit of staring at you with an 
air of cool curiosity; and of asking all manner of startling questions 
which transcended the bounds of custom, if not of propriety. Besides, 
report had it, he was tremendously in debt. To devote yourself to your 
chosen pursuit is very pretty to think about, they said; hut, if your 
chosen pursuit does not happen to be a profession in active demand, 
the chances are it will land you nowhere. A man who would be a man, 
must guide himself by the practices of mankind, and not by what he 
thinks such practices ought to be: he must take a regular profession; 
If he choose to marry, he must make a sensible match. In short, 
according to these good people, the gospel of sanity is the gospel of 
Philistia. And that was one which Tom had always abhorred. 

One night, when I happened to be dining with a couple of our friends, 
the talk turned on Tom. It was melancholy, Henry said, to see him 
changing so — chasing shadows, up to his ears in all manner of isms, 
pressed for money; in short, going straight to the devil. 

“ Do you know,” asked Dudley, “ that I believe your last phrase to 
be literally true ? ” 

“ Literally! ” I exclaimed. “ In the last eighth of the nineteenth cen- 

“ If truth is truth,” said Dudley, “ time can’t change it. And to me 
poor Tom’s, career is a startling proof, if proof were needed, that what 
the church teaches is true.” 

“ I am curious to know,” said Henry, “ how you make that out.” 

“It is very simple,” said Dudley. “We all know that there are cer¬ 
tain limits to human powers. In the material world there are infinite 
phenomena that scientific experiment and observation can infinitesimally 
explain; in the spiritual world there are infinite noumena that nothing 
can explain this side the grave. Between the two is a shadowy 
borderland, full of allurement to whomever has within him the spirit of 
discovery. In a word, I may call this the mystery of the human soul. 
Here is the battle-ground of good and evil, of the devil and God. How 
God works or the devil, no human power can understand; and so, per¬ 
haps, to keep our energies at work within fruitful limits, we are for¬ 
bidden to ask. We may look, see, believe; that is all. For whomever 
goes further, the devil stands ready” — 

“With hoof and horn ? ” asked Henry. 

“ With all the power,” went on Dudley gravely, “ that, we know not 
why, God leaves him still. And if the seeker for truth, however earn¬ 
est, once yield to temptation and stray beyond the limit God has fixed 
for human knowledge, nothing, I believe, short of miracle, can save 

“ From damnation ? ” asked Henry. 




of life which, at some period of their nervous development, grows con¬ 
scious of efforts to get away from things that want to eat them. By 
and by creatures grow aware of each other; great masses of them with 
a common aim act together, do the same thing at the same time, 
combine first in flight like a school of young fish, then in other things 
like swarms of bees or migrating birds. As forms grow higher, com¬ 
plexity of action increases and along with it power of communication. 
It is all nonsense to pretend that animals can’t communicate; they can 
and do.” 

“ All this,” said Dudley, “ is very interesting; but we were not dis¬ 
cussing the languages of the brute creation.” 

“Your phrase,” said Henry, “shows how little you see what I am 
coming to. Language, above all other things, is what distinguishes 
man from what we call brutes. Language they have not; they com¬ 
municate by other means than articulate sounds.” 

“ What means ? ” asked Dudley. 


“ I don’t care to know,” said Henry, “ and in a few minutes you will 
see why. Articulate language, invented by some remote ancestor of 
ours, has proved so vastly better than any other means of communica¬ 
tion, that in the human race all others have been disused. The higher 
the human race, the more complete the disuse. But human beings can 
no more rid themselves of vestiges of their psychologic part than horses 
of their splint-bones. Every man of us has somewhere in the depths of 
his consciousness, rudimentary traces of the powers by which his 
swimming and flying ancestors told one another that trouble was brew¬ 
ing.” 

“ How do you know all this ? ” asked Dudley. 

“ I don’t,” said Henry. “ I believe it.” 

“ Ah,” said Dudley, with a smile. 

“Wait a minute,” went on Henry, with growing warmth. “As a 
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matter of acknowledged fact, you will admit that what we call the 
moral sense — high ideals of conduct and all that sort of thing — exists 
chiefly in the higher -forms of man. Honesty, truth, duty—devotion 
to these in the face of temptation, by which I mean the contrary in¬ 
fluence of environment—are found only among races, I might almost 
say individuals, whose power of accurate articulation is relatively very 
high. In other words, in that infinitely complex phenomenon we call 
the human mind, language and morality are enormously intertwined.” 

“Well?” said Dudley, whose politeness could not conceal an accent 
of rather contemptuous incredulity. 

“ Well,” said Henry, “ I should suppose that I had shown why a man 
cannot study and excite the rudimentary vestiges of his pre-linguistic 
powers of communication without, as a rule, playing the devil with his 
moral sense. That is why mesmerists, and mediums, and medicine-men 
are such knaves and liars. That is why, until we know enough to dis¬ 
tinguish between survivals and developments, we shall be safest to let 
experimental psychology alone.” 

“ So you agree,” asked Dudley, “ that it should be let alone ? ” 

“ At least for the present,” said Henry. 

“ After all,” said Dudley, “we differ much less than I supposed.” 

“ At any rate,” said Henry, “ we agree that Tom’s whole career has 
led straight to his abuse of his wife.” 

“ Abuse of his wife! ” I exclaimed. “ He does nothing of the kind.” 

But both insisted that I was mistaken. Quite what form his abuse 
took they could not tell; but everybody knew that he abused her. 

The charge was too monstrous to be kept from Tom. Thoughtless 
acts of his might give it color and do lasting harm. The next time I 
saw him, I blurted out the whole thing, which he received with amaz¬ 
ing coolness. 

“ Well,” he said, “what can I do about it?” 

“We must prove somehow," I said hotly, “ that it isn’t true.” 

“That what isn’t true?” 

“ That you abuse your wife." 

“ But I’m by no means sure it isn’t,” said he. “ And I confess I don’t 
care much. I am past the point where I let sentiment interfere with 
experiment.” 

“ Good heavens, man ! ” I cried, “ what do you mean ? ” 

Tom looked at me critically a few seconds; then he turned up his 
eyes with that air of impersonal reflection that was beginning to be 
characteristic. “ I don’t see,” he said at last, “ why I shouldn’t show 
you. Come to my house a little after eight, and see for yourself.” 

A little after eight, then, I came, with feelings terribly different from 
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the certainty of ideal domesticity that used to attract me thither in the 
old times. The first sound that greeted me at the door was a crashing 
chord on the piano, instinct as music can he with vicious ill-temper. 
Then followed the sound of voices rising in anger. My entrance to the 
room did not check them. 

“ You’ll play that again! ” Tom was saying roughly, “ and you’ll 
play it decently.” 

“ Shall I ? ” exclaimed his wife, in a shrill tone I had never suspected 
in her voice, i* I should like to know why.” 

“ Because I choose,” said Tom. 

“ O ! ” she cried. “ To please you ? I think I see myself.” And she 
laughed noisily. 

I felt as if I was in a nightmare, “ Tom ” — I began. 

He turned with a curt nod. “ There you are,” he said. “ Don’t talk. 
Just watch. You’ll be interested. Look here,” he went on, turning 
to his wife, who had never stopped the shrill laugh. “ I won’t have 
that racket.” 

“ I didn’t make it to please you,* she answered. “ I made it because 
I know you hate it.” 

“ You won’t make it again,” bellowed Tom. 

“ Won’t I ? Why not ? ” 

“ I won’t let you! ” 

“ Oh, really! ” and she began to laugh again. 

“ Stop! ” roared Tom, raising his arm, as if to threaten her. 

I started forward to check him. “ Sit still! ” he said quickly. “ It’s 
dangerous to interfere. It would frighten her horribly.” 

Frighten her! I thought. The poor girl sat cowering like a terrified 
child. “ Don’t,” she was whimpering. “ Don’t. Please don’t.” In that 
one word I found something familiar — the first suggestion in this 
amazing scene of anything less strange than the most fantastic of 
dreams. In an instant I remembered: “Don’t” was the word she 
uttered when, years ago, before they were engaged, he had driven her 
into hysterics by “ willing.” The tone was much the same. “ Don’t,” 
she was whimpering, like a frightened child. 

“ Play, then,” said Tom, “ and play decently.” 

Trembling she turned to the piano and began to play. Her execution 
had all its old metallic brilliancy; but not a touch of that wonderful 
sympathetic beauty her playing had acquired in the early years of her 
married life. 

“ That’s right,” said Tom. “ I knew you would.” 

She quivered from head to foot, and looked over her shoulder at him 
with a face that expressed combined fear and hatred, as I have never 
seen them expressed before or since. But when she caught his eye and 
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saw his arm brought down with a rough gesture of command, she struck 
the notes more firmly than ever. 

“ Don’t you dare stop,” he said, “ till I tell you.” Then he turned 
quietly to me. He was smiling rather coolly, as if he found the situa¬ 
tion amusing. “ Evidently,” he said in a friendly whisper, “ you don’t 
understand what’s going on. In a minute, I’ll explain. But I want 
you to see the whole show first.” 

I was burning with indignation. “ I have seen more than enough ” 
— I began. 

“ Bah!” laughed Tom. “You haven’t seen the whole. Sit still a 
minute longer.” 

“ Sit still! ” I exclaimed. 

“ For heaven’s sake, keep still at any rate,” he interrupted. “ If you 
startle her, there will be the devil to pay.” 

All this time, I remembered, she had paid me no attention. Appar¬ 
ently she had not noticed that I was come. 

“ Just sit still,” went on Tom, “ and watch. Stop playing! ” 

She stopped. 

“ Look me in the face.” 

She whirled about on the piano-stool and looked him straight in the 
eye. Every feature of her face was distorted with passion. 

“ Now tell me what you think of me. Out with it.” 

What she said I cannot write down. Where she learned the language 
she poured forth, I cannot guess. There is no oath, I should think, no 
foul word, no invention of evil passion, that she did not fling in his 

Tom listened coolly. “ In plain English,” he said, “you hate me.” 

“ Hate you ? ” she cried. “ Damn you! ” 

“ Hold your tongue! ” said Tom. 

She cowered into trembling silence. 

“ Now go to sleep,” he said. 

Her eyes closed; her features relaxed into the passivity of sleep; her 
head sank on her breast. She would have fallen from her seat; but 
Tom was at her side. With all his eld tenderness he lifted her gently 
to her feet, led her to the sofa, and laid her down there. Then he 
stroked her forehead, and she began to breathe softly and gently like a 
sleeping child. Then Tom turned to me, who was too amazed to 
speak. 

“ Curious ! isn’t it ? ” he said. “ Hypnotism. She is the best subject 
I could possibly have found.” 

“ Curious,” I said, “ it is damnable.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Tom. “ She doesn’t know anything about it. In 
her natural state she is as extravagantly fond of me as ever.” 
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“ My God, Tom! ” I cried again. “ How can you play these tricks 
with such love as hers ? ” 

“ It’s only when she is hypnotized, man, that I make her hate me. 
Thanks to the experiment, I have pretty well ascertained that there is 
no earthly relation between the natural state and the hypnotic.” 

“ But, Tom,” I said, “ she is your wife.” 

“ Exactly,” said he. “ Look here.” He went to the sofa and leaned 
over her lovingly. He passed his hand over her face. He called her 
by name. “ Wake up, dear,” he said, cheerily. 

She opened her eyes. They had all their old purity. 

“ O, Tom,” she said with a smile, “ I must have been asleep.” 

“ Yes,” he said, “ you have been asleep.” 

“ And you have been keeping quiet, you deal’ boy, for fear of waking 

“ Yes, dear,” he said, gently. “ Are you tired still ? ” 

So tired, Tom,” said she, “ I don’t know what makes me so.” 

“ Then you had better go to sleep again,” he said, leaning over her. 
She put both arms about bis neck and kissed him. In an instant more 
she was asleep again. She had not noticed me at all. 

“ No trace of it left, you see,” said Tom, turning to me. “ At least 
nothing but nervous fatigue. It takes some time to sleep that off. 
Come into the dining-room and we’U have a cigar.” 

“ Once for all,” said Tom, as I declined his cigar, “ we might as well 
understand each other. I have no idea of discussing any questions of 
conduct.” 

“ But Tom,” I said, “ I can’t leave you without one word more.” 

“ I don’t ask you to,” said he. “ I’m a bit excited and feel like 
talking. If you choose to listen, I don’t mind telling you what I’m at.” 

So I stayed and listened a long time, growing sick at heart. 

The very names of what he talked about told how utterly we were 
out of touch. Occultism, in the hundred forms I had always thought 
mere varieties of imposture, was to him as real as astronomy or geology. 
I might call it nonsense to the end of time, he said, but I could not 
make it so. The fact of imposture, so often entangled with these 
phenomena, he did not deny; it was a constant symptom, but a phase 
that a careful observer could eliminate as surely as a miner could rid 
his gold of quartz. Whoever denied the existence of magic, and witch¬ 
craft, and spiritualism, and theosophy, and what not else, simply refused 
to recognize fact; he was like the atheist who maintains that nothing 
exists beyond what he can perceive,—like the unhatched chicken, 
swearing that the universe is bounded by his egg-shell. 

Take, for example, one subject he "happened at the moment to be 
studying — automatic writing. And out came from a secretary any 
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number of loose sheets of paper, covered with mad-looking scrawls. 
Every one of them, he declared, had been written under his very eyes, 
some with planchette, some with common pen or pencil. Some he had 
written himself, letting his hand run as it would, while he thought or 
talked of other matters; these writings of his, by the way, had a curious 
tendency of their own, hardly compatible with a high state of morals. 
He gave me his word he had had no idea what he was doing; as yet he 
did not pretend to explain what he had done, but there was no getting 
away from the fact that he had done it. 

Or look at this series, he went on—perhaps the most remarkable he 
had. His wife had written them at different times, but mostly in the 
presence of an interesting old fellow whose state of mind he had for 
some time been studying attentively. The case was worth detailing. 

“ This old fellow,” he went on, “ is a spiritualist. He implicitly be¬ 
lieves whatever he cannot understand to be a direct communication 
from a dead daughter of his. In fact, I have ascertained by experiment 
that if you assert a thing comes from her, he will ask no questions.” 

“ You don’t mean,” I exclaimed, “ that you have deliberately lied to 
the man! ” 

“ I mean,” he answered, “ that I am in the midst of a remarkably 
interesting series of experiments. Nothing is plainer in spiritualism 
than that a necessary condition of proper manifestation is unquestioning 
belief on the part of somebody concerned. Of course I must keep sure 
that my old friend’s faith does not waver. If it did, the conditions 
would be changed.” 

I began an indignant protest, which he interrupted by reminding me 
that applied ethics was barred. 

When the old fellow lost his daughter, Tom went on, he had taken 
violently to mediums. Tom had met him at various stances, where the 
daughter had generally appeared, but without giving very cogent proofs 
of her identity. When you asked the father how he had known her, he 
could give no particular reason beyond that she had named herself. It 
was pretty clear, too, that he did not exactly relish the company in 
which she turned up. “Like many interesting things,” said Tom, 
“ spirits are undeniably shady. Well, now look here.” 

He handed me a sheet of paper on which were scrawled a number of 
designs with a strong family likeness. “ My wife did all these in one 
evening,” he said, “ with planchette.” 

I saw nothing in them that suggested connection with what he had 
been saying. I told him so. 

“ What are those figures ? ” he asked. 

“ Straight lines,” I said, “ with loops above them.” 

“In other words,” he said, “hats. The dead girl’s name was Hattie.” 
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“Was the old man he told of, the one who had sat next me at the 
stance ? ” I asked. 

“ Of course it was. He ought to have remembered that I had seen 
him for myself. I could not fail to recognize what an admirable sub¬ 
ject he was for experiment.” And he went on with his story. 

Just to test the old man’s credulity he had shown him this paper, 
asking if he supposed the designs could have been inspired by his 
daughter’s spirit. The old man had instantly declared them so inspired; 
beyond doubt he held them to be phonetic signatures of a kind much 
affected by spirits. He requested at once to be taken to the medium 
through whom the communication had been received. The chance was 
too good to be lost. Tom had taken him home. 

“ And would your wife help you in such a business ? ” I asked. 

“ To tell the truth,” said Tom, “ I haven’t let her know the whole 

“ Tom,” I said, “ for heaven’s sake stop doing what you don’t dare let 
her know.” 

“ Dare! ” he laughed, “ I’ve kept her in the dark because I want to 
observe the relations of innocence and credulity. You don’t find such 
conditions once in a century.” 

“ But how can she help seeing what she is about?” 

“ Well, I thought of hypnotism ” — 

“ Hypnotism! ” I cried, full of the hideous scene just past. 

“ You see yourself it wouldn’t have done. It would have mixed up 
two separate matters. So I got some spirits to order the old fellow not 
to speak to her.” 

“ You let yourself do that?” 

“ Certainly. She thinks he is scientific. And he sits mum as you 
please, receiving communications. They come like mad. I’m getting 
hugely interested. Look here — and here.” 

He held out a handful of papers covered with the ugly scrawls. I 
pushed them aside. 

“ Tom,” I said, “ can’t I make you understand that what you are 
doing is simply rascally ? ” 

He shrugged his shoulders, gathering the papers together. “ Call me 
what you please,” he said. “ Only remember that it was by just such 
names that people called Columbus, and Galileo, and Darwin.” 


The rest of the story has been told in all the newspapers. It was be¬ 
ginning when Tom and I had that last talk. 

The old man began to fail in faith. Other mediums materialized 
Hattie. If this one could not do so, there must be a screw loose. 
Thereupon Tom intimated that Hattie might be induced to materialize 
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in his little parlor; and before long she did. Tom’s wife, who on such 
occasions the old man said looked curiously different from usual, would 
retire into the parlor-closet. Tom would turn down the gas. In a few 
minutes Hattie would emerge in extremely affectionate mood, talk with 
the utmost fluency, and at last would have to be ordered into the closet 
again. For, if she stayed too long without, Tom explained, direful 
consequences would ensue in the spirit-world. At the close of these 
stances the medium was always found fast asleep. 

These phenomena proved so much more satisfactory than any others, 
that the old man insisted on paying well for them. At first Tom held 
hack; then took money; then asked for it; then had all manner of 
property secretly conveyed to him. And then came the crash, and the 
law-courts, and the shameful flight of which the papers were So full. 

The evidence was overwhelming that husband and wife had joined in 
the most vulgar of frauds. They escaped together, no one quite knows 
whither. But I heard from Tom once. A letter came asking me to 
attend to some formal matters that for old times’ sake I was glad to. 
And in it were the last words I have heard from him. 

“ As to what has happened,” he wrote, “ you and I should never 
agree. If I had it to do over again, I should do it exactly as before. 
There was no other way practically to maintain the full strength of his 
belief. Besides, I needed the money more than he did, and gave him 
value received in satisfaction — or should have given it, if those con¬ 
founded relatives had not interfered. 

“Happily my other series of experiments is not interrupted. My 
wife is a more interesting study than ever. Of course, when she 
materialized she was thoroughly hypnotized. In her normal condition, 
she believes the whole trouble to be a malicious lie. She knows, she 
says, that the charge against her is false; ergo , so is the charge against 
me. In her hypnotized condition, she naturally has no idea that there 
is any charge at all. The two states, I am convinced, are as foreign as 
two independent human beings. On this point I shall be heard from 
one of these days.” 
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By Maud Howe. 


It was at a Loudon flower-show that Leonard Ebury first met the 
strange old man who was destined to exert so strong an influence over 
his life. It was in mid-May, the weather was on its best behavior, and 
Hurlingham was a paradise of bloom and perfume. In the great tents 
where the roses were displayed, on the banks of the river and in the 
club-house, scores of gorgeously-dressed ladies flitted about among the 
flowers, like so many brilliant butterflies. The band was playing an 
intoxicating Strauss waltz; the sun was shining brightly, its warmth 
tempered by a gentle breeze from the river. 

Leonard was alone; in all that gay company, there was not one per¬ 
son whose face he had ever seen before. He had been in London but 
two days, and had not yet made an acquaintance. From his seat be¬ 
neath a spreading oak-tree he watched the jocund scene, forgetting his 
own loneliness in contemplating the ever-changing crowd before him. 

“May I share your seat, sir?” said a voice at his side; and as he 
moved to make room for the owner of the voice, his eyes fell upon a 
man who was an incongruous figure in the gay assemblage. 

“ You seem to be alone like myself,” said the new-comer. “ And if 
I am not mistaken, you are a stranger in London as well.” 

“ You are not mistaken. I never felt so much alone in all my life 
as I have for the last hour among all these pleasure-seekers.” 

“ Your interest, like mine, is in the flowers, I fancy. That is another 
point of resemblance between us: but we are in the minority to-day, sir. 
Most of the people”—here he indicated a group of ladies—“have 
come here to exhibit their own unfolding or unfolded charms.” The 
stranger spoke in a smooth, courteous voice, his last words followed by 
an odd, chilly laugh which gave the young American a singular sensa¬ 
tion of cold. 

“ To be quite frank with you, sir,” Leonard replied, “ I will confess 
that no higher motive than a desire to kill time brought me to Hurling¬ 
ham this morning. The flowers are very interesting, no doubt. But I 
have just returned from the home of flowers, where the hybiscus and 
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where the airy orchids hang from palm and fern-tree, but where the 
sight of a fair woman’s face is as rare as snow in July.” 

“ Of what country do you speak ? ” 

“ Of the island of Java, where I have passed the last five years. 
These human flowers have a greater charm for me than the finest roses. 
Look, now, at that lady in the sapphire dress! Is she not as beauti¬ 
ful, as graceful as yonder peacock, sunning himself on the balcony? 
See! He spreads his fan, and she turns her lovely head in the sun, and 
lets its light glisten on her fair curls! ” 

“ I perceive that you are a student of nature like myself. The lady 
and the bird belong, indeed, to the same class of beings. She wears 
the colors of his plumage, and imitates his graceful posturing—and 
see, further, how this woman has found her kin in the other kingdoms. 
She wears diamonds, hard, sparkling stones, whose glitter masks their 
shallowness; and she carries camellias: showy, scentless, heartless as 
herself.” 

The stranger spoke with a sudden energy. 

“ Do you know the lady’s name ? ” inquired the young American, who 
was growing interested in the conversation. 

“I never saw her before, but I know her species,” answered the 
stranger with some bitterness. Leonard, who had his full share of the 
national trait of curiosity, regarded his new acquaintance with a grow¬ 
ing interest. He was a tall man, and very slender, but much bent with 
age. His long, grayish hair and beard floated about his thin face, which 
wore a greenish pallor and was characterized by an expression of 
eager inquiry. Whatever else he might be, the man was surely a 

“ I perceive that you are no common person,” continued the old man, 
“ and I believe that some of my theories may be of interest to you. 
They are the result of a long life devoted to the study of nature. If I 
have learned some of her secrets, it is in return for years of labor. 

“ First in importance I hold the great law of harmony, which runs 
through all nature and is recognized by men under the blind name of 
destiny. Every created thing is in harmony with some creation in 
every other sphere of nature ; is, in fact, one note in a vast chord which 
echoes through the whole universe. It is the first unconscious effort of 
man to find his kindred elements in the other spheres. Only when this 
is accomplished does he attain his full development; not till he learns 
to commune and borrow from these kindred substances in the mineral 
and vegetable worlds the qualities which they possess, does he reach 
the zenith of his power.” 

“You interest me more than I can express,” said the young man, 
falling in with the stranger’s mood with the facile adaptability of his 
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in the world, will hardly believe that your admiration of woman is a 
puny sentiment beside my passion for my flowers—the only one that 
remains to me after a lifetime of passions.” 

“ Which of the flowers did you choose as your favorite when you dis¬ 
carded the rose ? ” inquired Leonard. 

“All in good time, friend,” answered the enthusiast. “At first I 
gave myBelf to the lily; a purer blossom, but still too earthly. It is 
the flower we lay in dead hands, the symbol of ality.” 

“How can we leam to find our floral afifin...cs?” asked Leonard, 
curious to hear more of his companion’s wild talk. 

“ How lightly you ask me for a secret that I have given my life to 
leam! And yet it is possible that I may some day share it with you, if 
you can do the service I shall ask of you. Be satisfied that you have 
learned what few men ever dream of—that the secret exists, and may 
be learned. Bonaparte knew it. What mighty councils he held with 
the violet, who shall ever tell? Not till he became inflated, vain¬ 
glorious, worshipping his power and ignoring the source from which it 
was drawn, did Napoleon fail. On the morning of Waterloo, why was 
the familiar knot of violets missing from his coat? ” 

“ I follow you,” cried Leonard. “ The corn-flower of the German 
Kaiser, the primrose of Lord Beaconsfield — these may have been the 
most powerful allies of these two great men 1 ” 

“ Even so,” rejoined the visionary. “ Did you never suspect that there 
lurked in the red and white roses of York and Lancaster a deeper sig¬ 
nificance than the dull historians, who treat them as the mere badges 
of the rival factions, have ever dreamed ? ” 

They had left the rose-tent, and now entered a small building whose 
interior was arranged in imitation of a tropical forest. Palm-trees 
and giant ferns lifted their tall tops to the vaulted roof; the ground was 
carpeted with moss ; a pool of water was filled with rare aquatic plants, 
some of which Leonard recognized as natives of the tropical countries 
where he had lived. Amidst the foliage were gorgeous tropical birds; 
and high up in the branches of the taller trees hung the wonder¬ 
ful orchids, to which the miniature forest merely served as a back¬ 
ground. 

“ Capital! ” cried Leonard. “ This is the work of an artist! I could 
almost fancy myself in the forests of Java again. Look at that beautiful 
night-moth! I have seen it growing from the highest branches of a 
copal-tree, so lofty, that the flower twinkled from its leaves like a white 
star. And that cyprepedium — I never saw a more perfect specimen! 
I almost fancy that I shall see through yonder window the mighty out¬ 
lines of Java’s volcano, crowned with clouds and fire, and draped with 
its royal purple haze.” 



nature of the service you require of me ? I am, as you surmise, an ad¬ 
venturer, and frankly declare myself to he one who has lived too late; 
a knight-errant of the nineteenth century, seeking for adventure wherever 
I may find it; stipulating only that I may keep unspotted my honest 
name, the only inheritance my poor parents left me.” 

“ Come now! Is it likely I should ask you to rob a hen-roost ? ” said 
the old man, testily. “ If I were in want of a villain, I should hardly 
give a chance acquaintance like yourself the power to denounce me. I 
have made my offer; it is for you to accept or decline it.” 
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“ I have brought nothing but my muscles,” said Leonard, pushing the 
door open, “ and those are the only things I possess that Kasper Craig 
has asked me to use in his service.” 

The young man had forced himself into the dimly-lighted passage. 
He still held the little hand in his; but when he saw the crippled child 
to whom it belonged, his grasp grew more tender. 

“Come, my boy,” he said gently; “play no pranks with me. I have 
come by appointment to see Kasper Craig. Lead me to him.” 

“ What is your name ? ” said the cripple, suspiciously. 

« Leonard Ebury. What is your’s ? ” 

“ Edward Heather,” answered the child. “ You are to wait till Kas¬ 
per Craig returns. You can either sit here, or go out into the garden.” 
Outside, the weather was damp and it was beginning to drizzle; in¬ 
side, the prospect of the bare passage, which contained nothing but a 
dusty hat-rack and a few botanical prints hanging on the walls, was 
hardly more inviting. 

Leonard laughed and patted the child’s thin hand. 

« You are not very hospitable, Edward; but if you will stay and talk 
with me, we will sit on the stairs till Kasper Craig comes home. Is 
Mary Heather your sister?” 

“ Yes,” said the boy, fixing his large, hollow eyes on Ebury with an 
intent, questioning gaze. “ What do you want with my Mary ? ” 

“ Only to see her, to speak with her. If that cannot be, to know if 
she is in this house.” 

The boy’s eyes seemed to read Leonard’s very soul. 

“ No,” he said, shaking his head with an air of elfin sagacity. “ No, 
Leonard Ebury, you cannot see her. If you are a friend of Kasper 
Craig’s, you shall not see my Mary.” 

“ I am no friend of Kasper Craig’s. I have come to do some work for 
him, for which he pays me. Do you understand? If I could see your 
sister_if only once — I care not if I never see that strange old man 

Why ? ” said the child. “ Why do you want to see Mary ? Do you 
love her, too ? ” 

Leonard trembled under those sad, questioning eyes. He could not 
have lied to the child to save his life. 

“ Yes, Edward, I love Mary Heather.” 

“Are you her sweetheart?” whispered the child, angrily. “She 
never told me of you.” 

“ 1 never spoke, to her—but I have seen her. I love her, and I be¬ 
lieve that she loves me.” 

“And will you take us away from here, away from Kasper Craig — 
now—to-night—if I let you see Mary?” 
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They are all mad in this house, thought Ehury; but he answered the 
child soothingly. 

“ If Maiy wishes it, yes. But take me to her. He may return at 
any moment.” 

“ Come then,” said the child resolutely, leading the way up the dark 
stairway. Leonard groped his way behind him as best he might. Ed¬ 
ward tapped lightly at a door at the end of the passage, which was im¬ 
mediately opened by Mary Heather. 

“ There she is,” said the child, pointing to his sister. “ Say what you 
have to say quickly.” 

“ I am afraid that I have intruded upon you, Miss Heather,” Ebury 
began. “ I came by appointment to seek Kasper Craig, and I find that I 
am before the hour.” 

“ Come in,” said the young girl. “ You are welcome to sit here till 
Kasper Craig returns. He will not he long.” 

Leonard still hesitated on the threshold, hat in hand. He felt all 
unworthy to enter that white, maiden room, so rich in purity, so poor in 
all else. 

“ Come in. Mary says you are to come in,” said the child, petulantly, 
pushing Ebury into the room and shutting the door. “ How oold it is! 
I will stir the fire while you talk.” 

“ He is very nervous to-day. Do not notice him,” said Mary in an 
undertone, as she placed a chair for the visitor near the fire and took her 
place at a work-table. She was soon stitching at some coarse work, and 
the home-like air of the large, pleasant chamber, together with Mary’s 
quiet grace and dignity, soon made Leonard forget the child’s wild 
talk. Ebury learned that the brother and sister were orphans and de¬ 
pendent upon Kasper Craig, to whom they were distantly related. 
Mary told him their simple history in answer to his adroit ques- 

She barely remembered her parents, both of whom died when Edward 
was a baby. The children assisted Kasper Craig in caring for his 
orchids ; and in addition to this, Mary made drawings from certain of 
the rarer specimens. Her easel, with an un finis hed sketch of a white 
orchid, stood near the window. The flower from' which the drawing 
was made, bloomed from the branch of a tree hanging against the wall 
near the little white bed. The great, tropical flower hung languidly 
from the fragment of dead wood. It was unlike any orchid Leonard 
had ever seen. As he was admiring the weird blossom, the door 
opened and Kasper Craig entered. 

“ You were prompt indeed, friend,” said the famous collector with 
his chilly laugh. “ But I shall not apologize for keeping you waiting, 
for my tardiness has given you a glimpse of my greatest treasure, my 



would hold fast and devour any unfortunate bee that came in search of 

“ It is allied to the dionoea muscipula, which, as you know, feeds upon 
insects. But this flower has a much more highly-developed organism. 
In evolution, it is as far from the Venus’s fly-trap as you are from the 
river-drift man. Linnaeus, and Gray, and all the famous botanists be¬ 
tween them, have failed to establish the line between animal and vege¬ 
table life. There is a good and sufficient cause for this: the line does 
not exist. There is no break in the chain of creation. The orchid 
' stands midway between the plant and the animal. It is capable of 
movement and it is carnivorous, but it has not yet attained to its full 
development. It is the highest and latest expression of nature, the 
crowning triumph of creation. This hybrid is the result of the experi¬ 
ments of thirty years of my life. Step by step, I have raised the 
standard of its race’s organism. This wonderful creature already sleeps, 
breathes, moves, feeds itself like many of its predecessors. It will do 
more. Hitherto it has been nourished only by the grosser forms of ani¬ 
mal life: flies and other insects. Deprived of this sustenance, it will 
grasp the strong, subtle life-essence which belongs only to some few of 
the higher animal species.” 

Leonard’s attention had wandered from the subject of the old man’s 
discourse. His eyes were fixed on Mary Heather, who was sitting at the 
other end of the room, stitching steadily at her work. Her soft hair, 
her dewy, violet eyes, her pure, flower-like face were already more 
familiar to him than his own features; and yet, every time that his eyes 
fell upon her loveliness, it seemed that a rich, new treasure had been 
given to him. 

“ You are looking at Mary Heather,” said the collector. “You may 
well look at that girl. What a rare, orchid-like growth she is! Her 
father was a drunkard. Her mother, an overworked seamstress. From 
their union sprang this perfect flower. Can you fancy that her delicate 
tints, her perfect form, her airy grace, were inherited from a sot and a 
drudge ? No, no; nature does not perform miracles; there are causes 
for all her so-called phenomena. The scientists have not yet learned 
the A, B, C, of her wonderful methods. From her babyhood Mary 
Heather has lived among my plants. Her mother would bring the child 
in her cradle in the morning, and leave her with me all day. She has 
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At this reminder Kasper Craig led the way down-stairs; at the door¬ 
way Leonard was detained by the child, who had darted from his chair 
the moment the old man left the room. 

“ Remember that you are to take us away, soon,” he murmured, “ very 
soon, or it will be too late. Mary will die.” 

Leonard lifted the misshapen little creature in his arms and soothed 
him tenderly, whispering in his ear: 

“I will come again, soon. Tell her—tell your sister—that I am 
her friend, and would give my life to help her if she were in trouble.” 

“ Are you coming, young man ? ” called Kasper Craig from the stairs; 
and with a last, lingering look at Mary, her lover left the room. 

The two men sat together until midnight; and when they parted, it 
had been agreed between them that Leonard Ebury should start for 
Bogota, in search of a rare specimen of the South American orchid, as 
soon as his outfit could be arranged. He received the most careful in¬ 
structions from his employer, who was familiar with the ground he was 
to go over, and who proved himself a practical business-man in every¬ 
thing that concerned the proposed journey. 

Leonard came to the house the next day in the vain hope of seeing 
Mary Heather or her brother; but he was admitted by Kasper Craig, 
who accompanied him to the door at the end of his visit. He found 
some pretence each day to make a pilgrimage to Hammersmith, but the 
fair girl and the little cripple were never to be seen. Leonard some¬ 
times asked himself if the two children had any existence outside of his 
dreams. That wonderful morning among the flowers, when the maiden 
for whom he had waited all his life suddenly appeared before him, to be 
lost a moment after in the crowd—was she real, or a vision betwixt 
sleeping and waking ? There remained, however, the reality of Kasper 
Craig, who seemed to have forgotten his odd theories, and talked of his 
flowers as any other enthusiastic collector of rare and choice plants 
might have done. 

One day Leonard plucked up courage to ask to see the young girl, 
but he was told shortly that she was too busy to receive visits from 
young men. Leonard resorted to every device to postpone his departs 
hre; but the morning of his last day came and he had not caught 
another glimpse of Mary Heather. 

“ I will not leave London without seeing her,” he said to himself. “ I 
will tell the old man so, plainly; and if he will not give me the oppor¬ 
tunity, he may send some one else in my berth, to-morrow.” 

He arrived at the cottage earlier than was his wont, and ere he had 
time to knock, the door was noiselessly opened by Edward Heather, who 
beckoned him to enter quietly. The child carefully closed the door, 
and then seizing Leonard by the hand, dragged him up the stairs with 
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an incredible force. The door of Mary’s room stood slightly ajar, and 
without giving any warning, the child drew the visitor in and closed 
the door. Mary was seated at her easel, her back towards them. She 
did not look up from her work, and Leonard saw that she was uncon¬ 
scious of his presence. 

“ Look at her! ” whispered the child. “ She is dying, dying! The 
flower is killing her! ” 

Leonard followed the direction of the child’s eyes. They were fixed 
upon the orchid. The flower was strangely altered. Instead of droop¬ 
ing gracefully against the branch, it was now a robust and vigorous 
plant, standing boldly forth from the bark on which it had bloomed. 
The faint, rosy tinge had deepened and spread over the whole flower. 
The mouth was scarlet, and the throat with its cruel spikes was spotted 
here and there with flecks of dark red. 

It was a sinister-looking plant, indeed, and one that might easily ter¬ 
rify a nervous, imaginative invalid like Edward Heather. 

“ What made it grow like that? ” murmured the child. “ Does it get 
all that blood from that dead branch ? ” 

Here Mary Heather looked up from her work, and for the first time 
Leonard saw her face. It was white as marble. As she rose to greet him, 
the young man saw that she was wasted to a shadow of her former self. 

“ What ails you, Mary Heather ? Are you ill ? ” he asked, taking her 
thin hand in his. 

“ Ill ? No! Only a little tired.” Her voice was like an echo of her¬ 
self, her wan smile a piteous thing to see. 

It seemed to Leonard Ebury that his reason deserted him at that 
moment, and for the life of him he could not have told why he did the 
thing—but before Mary Heather’s pale lips breathed another breath of 
the heavy air of that chamber, he had tom the flower from the wall and 
trampled it into a bleeding mass beneath his feet. 

“ Are you mad ? ” cried a voice beside him. Kasper Craig had gripped 
him by the arm, and stood glaring down upon him with a look of rage 
upon his face which Leonard Ebury never forgot. 

“ I don’t know; we are all mad here, I think,” he said, shaking the 
old man from him. Kasper Craig dropped on his knees and gathered 
up the mangled flower; the oozing juice stained his hands a dull red; a 
peculiar, sickly odor pervaded the room. Leonard Ebury threw open 
the window and let the light summer breeze blow through the chamber. 
This action seemed to remind the old man of his presence, which in his 
despair over his shattered treasure he had ignored. 

“ Ruined! ” he cried, staggering to his feet. “ Ruined — and by the 
man I have befriended. Ingrate, fool! Is it thus you requite my con¬ 
fidence, my generosity ? You shall pay dearly for this! ’’ 
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what good would that do her? Come away, Mary. We must go now, 
or stay forever.” 

“ Farewell, Kasper Craig,” said the girl. “ I am going out of the 
gray world in which you have kept me, out into the warm sunlight. 
Farewell! ” 

Leonard Ebury drew her white hand through his arm, and with the 
child upon his shoulder, they left the house. When they were out in 
the street the girl drew a long breath. 

“ How good it is to be away from that sombre house,” she said. “ You 
were sent by Heaven to deliver us from our joyless life with that strange 
old man.” 

“Murderer, murderer! ” cried the child, shaking his tiny fist at the 
dingy house. 

“ Do not mind him,” murmured Mary Heather. “ He is often strange, 
like this. Kasper Craig meant no harm to us, I am sure. I never saw 
him in anger until this afternoon.” She touched her lover’s arm with a 
shudder at the danger in which he had been from the old man’s knife. 
“ But let us forget him,” she continued. “ Edward, Leonard, let us 
agree never to mention his name again.” 

“ With all my heart,” cried Leonard; “ for I cannot even think of 
him without doubting my own sanity.” 

“ She does not know,” whispered the child in Leonard’s ear, “ she 
never did know; but you and I know that the flower was a ” — 

“Hush, boy,” interrupted Leonard Ebury, sternly. “Let Kasper 
Craig be forgotten, as Mary wills.” 

“Yes,” laughed the child. “We will never see him, we will never 
think of him again. He cannot hurt us now, for the flower is dead! ” 



AN EXPERIMENT WITH TIME. 


By John Heard, Jr. 


Some ingenious philosopher has said that fiction should be free from the 
conventions of time and place. If this he true, why do writers invari¬ 
ably choose the past or present for their theme—so rarely, if ever, the 
future ? Instead of waiting for answers that are not forthcoming, let 
us make our experiment. Let us substitute the future for the past, and 
see whether the story of what probably never will be, sounds much less 
■verisimilar than the story of what probably never was. 

It will be in March, A. D. 2101. In a large hall overlooking the sea, 
the sole surviving representative of the great Smith family will be sit¬ 
ting dejectedly by the open window, after a serious consultation with his 
physicians. They will have informed him that his constitution is un¬ 
able to stand the rapidity with which he prefers to live: that he is 
physically in such a condition that he may learn the great solution at 
any time, at the furthest within three years; and this, even should he 
take the very greatest precautions — a course which he instinctively 
disapproves. And he will naturally he engaged in seeking some more 
congenial mode of prolonging his life. 

In these future days science will have made vast progress, and the 
means at this young man’s disposal will be so varied, so wonderful, you 
might almost say that the famous Peau de Chagrin is to he bought at 
the comer grocery. It will have become possible to dispense with all 
but skilled labor; the wail of the housekeeper will no longer be heard 
in the land, for there will be no servants. Writing will have fallen 
into disuse, except for the traditional custom of signing checks; even 
speaking will be resorted to only as a mark of courtesy, for thought- 
transference will be taught in the primary schools. By means of post¬ 
hypnotic suggestions, our most secret correspondence will be carried on 
by unconscious secretaries. The development of strata of personality 
will be so far under control that if John is having a had time, he will 
merely have to hypnotize himself to become Jack or Johnnie. There 
may even be more than three such strata accessible to the highly edu¬ 
cated. Self-cure will be a common practise, and if I, number one , suffers 
from dyspepsia and prefers not to eat, he can call up I, number two, to 
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attend to meals, or upon I, number three, to do the sleeping, should indi¬ 
gestion affect him with insomnia. 

Notwithstanding the vast fund of resource from which to draw, Mr. 
Smith will be puzzled for several hours — in fact, until he has summed 
up the problem about thus: Let A stand for me, and B stand for three 
years of life. Then, according to physicians, A — B = 0; a result which 
I am loath to admit. Unfortunately, the constant A is not to be 
changed; therefore we must make B a variable. But how ? 

Mr. Smith is a blasd young man whom nothing can astonish or dis¬ 
may. So he will grapple with this problem that most people would 
consider insoluble, and eventually cry out: supipra! By applying to his 
forehead the tel-ideograph bulb that hangs within reach of his hand, he 
will summon Dr. Botchit and the famous engineer Jones ; and immedi¬ 
ately the astral ego of these gentlemen will materialize in the room. 

“ Doctor,” Mr. Smith will say, after introducing them, “ you began to 
tell me this morning of the properties of the new hydro-carbon eatalep- 
eine. Will you kindly repeat before Mr. Jones what you said, and 
answer any questions he may wish to ask?” 

“ Why, certainly,” the genial doctor will reply. “ It will take but a 
minute. Shall I speak, or merely impress?” 

“ Oh, speak by all means,” Mr. Jones will say. “ I am a poor per¬ 
cipient.” 

The doctor will smile condescendingly and begin: “ Catalepsine was 
discovered some six months ago by the illustrious Vossile and his 
assistant, Mommd. It is called a fluid chiefly because it is an influence 
that can be superdermieally projected in waves of varying intensity. 
Its properties are usually suspensive, not cumulative or assimilative. 
The standard dilution is calculated on one-minute wave-effect; for in¬ 
stance : a ten-wave projection will produce suspension of life — which 
in the past has often been mistaken for death—for ten minutes; and 
the patient can so accustom his system to the absorption of these 
waves that, after a short period of training, he might absorb a year-effect 
without danger. As long as the influence lasts, he is practically dead, 
and, at the same time, embalmed. The result is unfailing; and I am 
confident that, judiciously applied, ten or even twenty year-effects would 
be perfectly successful. Allow me to illustrate my meaning by a prac¬ 
tical test on you, Mr. Jones. It is now exactly 7° 44' 21"; when the 
second-hand reaches the 60, I shall give you a simple, two-minute effect. 
Settle yourself comfortably; now get ready—58 — 59 — 60. There! 
See how he succumbs at once. Well, sir; what time is it now ? ” 

“Half a second over time,” Mr. Jones will answer immediately, on 
regaining possession of that part of his personality which was in the 
room at the time. “ Indeed, this is marvellous. I have no conscious- 
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ness of any time having elapsed since you spoke — but your dose was 
not perfectly exact. Is it really reliable ? ” 

“ Oh dear, yes, sir,” the doctor will answer cheerfully. “ We never 
make any mistakes in our profession, now that it is legally recognized 
that medicine is an exact science. The chronograph must be wrong. 
Will that do, Mr. Smith ? I am rather busy to-night.” 

“ Thank you, doctor, yes; good-evening. The transportation-button 
is the seventh on the left. Good-night, again.” 

As soon as the doctor has vanished, Mr. Jones will turn to his host 
with a puzzled expression of countenance and begin to say: “ Now 
would you ” — but Mr. Smith will wave his hand to enjoin patience, 
and the following dialogue will ensue : 

“ I believe, Mr. Jones, that you are reputed the ablest constructive 
engineer of the time, and I have summoned you to submit the feasibility 
of a new and extensive project to your criticism. You will undeistand 
directly why I requested the doctor to explain the properties of catalep- 
sine in your presence. Pray make yourself quite at home. The first 
button on your chair-arm gives the sensation of smoking; and what will 
you have to drink ? For the gin-and-soda effect, pull the seventh strap on 
your right. Very good. Now allow me to ask you a few questions. 

“ Let us begin with Sound. Never mind what it is; we know that it 
travels about 1,100 feet per second — that is correct, is it not? Well, 
then, suppose that we could transport ourselves at the rate of say 5,000 
feet per second from some point, where we were engaged in conversa¬ 
tion, to another point one hundred miles distant. At the end of seven 
minutes, or thereabouts, we should hear our own conversation over 
again — just as a cannon-ball or a thunderbolt unquestionably hears the 
noise it makes both at the beginning and at the end of its journey. 
It is amusing to think that, at a certain rate of travel, we should be con¬ 
demned to hear the same words over and over forever—-which would, 
perhaps, teach us the advantages of silence. But never mind such triv¬ 
ialities. Is my line of argument correct ? ” 

“Yes — and no!” 

** Very good; for convenience sake, I accept the yes and reject the no. 

“ Let us pass on to Light. Its rate of travel is approximately 193,000 
miles per second. Now suppose that we could transport ourselves abso¬ 
lutely instantaneously from this room where we are sitting to the sun. 
or some equally distant point. At the end of eight minutes, we should 
be able to see ourselves sitting here exactly as we were before we 
started. Of course, you and I could not, simply because our eyes and 
ears are not gauged for such distances, and no sound we could produce 
could reach so far. But the abstract fact—if one may use such a term 
— remains. Under certain imaginable conditions the sound might be 
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heard, the view might be seen. I mean that in the realms of light and 
sound, these impressions I describe would be perceptible by sufficiently 
delicate instruments. Is that true ? ” 

“Perhaps — but” — 

“ Very good! These are merely examples ; now let us come down to 
closer work. Tell me—but won’t you pull that strap again ?—tell me, 
what is Time ? ” 

“Time?” 

“Yes, time. You hesitate — then let me make it easier for you by 
taking a fraction of time. What is a day ? ” 

“ Why — a day is twenty-four hours — more or less — isn’t it ? ” 

“ No, sir! That is just where I wished to lead you. A day is a rev¬ 
olution of the earth about its axis. Will you accept the definition ? You 
cannot imagine a day on which the earth does not revolve about its 

“Well — if it pleases you. I don't see that it makes much differ¬ 
ence. I admit it for the time being. Go on! ” 

“ If you admit that, we shall proceed smoothly. You have admitted 
that ‘ day ’ and ‘ revolution of the earth ’ are interchangeable terms — 
in other words, that one hour is one twenty-fourth of a revolution. Now 
give me your attention. 

“ My doctors tell me I have only three years to live. My body is 
condemned; they can do nothing for it, nor can I. Neither money, nor 
love, nor human ingenuity can change that; so that I accept the fact 
and relinquish all hope in that direction. But let us see what we can 
do with the other member of the equation—the three years. Can I 
lengthen them? In other words, can I remove my body from the in¬ 
fluence of time ? 

“ You say no, of course; it is a preposterous proposition — a repeti¬ 
tion of the old exploded notion of the elixir of life, or youth, or beauty. 
If you ever thought about the problem, you no doubt dismissed it at 
once as unworthy of serious consideration. But stay! Were you ever 
in my position ? Anything that human ingenuity can devise and human 
labor can accomplish, is within my reach — I mean as far as the cost of 
the thing is concerned. I have only three years in which to make my 
attempt, and train for my fight against death. But that is ample — for 
I have my plan, and I believe you are the man to execute it. You will, 
of course, have to abandon everything else at once, and I shall expect 
you to devote night and day to the work. Name your own price, but 
give me your whole time. Are you willing ? ” 

“ Before I commit myself, I must hear your plan; that is fair ? ” 

“ Certainly. Here it is. The electrical current requires, I believe, abom 
eight minutes to travel around the world. Never mind about the exact 



time — for the sate of convenience, let ns call it an hour. Now, sup¬ 
pose that I were carried along by that current and completed the circuit 
in one hour. According to methods in practice, if I have been going 
westward, I shall have gained twenty-four hours and lost one, leaving 
me a net balance of twenty-three hours to the good. This means that 
if I leave here at ten on Tuesday morning, I get back at eleven on 
Monday. If, again, instead of stopping off I continue to circle the 
earth for seven hours, at the end of that time I shall have gained six 
days and seventeen hours; in other words, I am back at my point of 
departure at five o’clock on Tuesday of the week Inf ore I started on my 
journey. Do I make myself clear? Does that sound logical ? ” 

“ It does have a pseudo-logical jingle, I must confess ! ” 

“ Doesn’t it? Well, let us continue. It would be folly, manifestly, 
to suppose that the rest of the world could in any way be affected by 
my individual movements; so the only satisfactory explanation of this 
apparent difference of time is that I have changed. And as I have a week 
to account for, there is no other way of doing so except by supposing 
that I have grown a week younger. You cannot well deny that — 
there are the figures. No, don’t interrupt me yet. Let us first see 
what courses are open to me, and treat me as a mathematical quantity. 

“ Suppose that I travel for one hour and stop off a younger man by 
nearly a whole day. Then I can live for twenty-three hours just as 
usual, and at the end of that time be not a minute older than when I 
started. But the drawback to the arrangement is that I should be liv¬ 
ing the self-same day over and over again. So it would be preferable 
to continue travelling — say for a twelve-month; at the end of which I 
shall have reached a day sixteen years previous to my birth. By de¬ 
grees I should work backward to the days of Napoleon, to the Revolu¬ 
tion, to the Middle Ages, to Charlemagne, to the time of Christ, to the 
founding of Rome, to the reign of Pharaoh! I could take up the 
history of the Old Testament page by page, until I came upon Adam 
and Eve and the serpent in the garden of Eden. After leaving them, I 
could whirl through the geological ages, through the nebular hypothe¬ 
sis, until I finally reach the Beginning of all things and am face to face 
with my God ! Think of it, sir; think of it! ” 

“My excellent sir—my good friend! ” Mr. Jones will say, more im¬ 
pressed by the fantastic grandeur of this retrospect than he is willing to 
show. “ Let me in turn ask you a few questions. You propose to go 
back with the past as though that past still existed. But where is yes- 

“ Can’t you remember yesterday ? Does it not live, even in your im¬ 
perfect memory ? Do not the things you did yesterday influence you in 
your doings to-day? Is not that a proof that yesterday still exists? 
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Believe me, Mr. Jones, yesterday has not ceased to exist in your life, it 
has not ceased to exist in the life of the universe. Yesterday — the 
past—lives on absolutely. It is we who have passed out of it. Could 
we go back and become again what we were, we should find all else 
exactly as it was. Events have an immortal entity of their own. What 
is once written, cannot be effaced. What is done, cannot be undone; 
it is eternal. It is the same with the future; it exists now; it has 
existed from the Beginning, hut we have not yet reached it. If you 
could project yourself into to-morrow, you would see all that will 
happen to-morrow ; you would live it exactly as you are fated to do, 
only you will be one day ahead. Is that clear to you ? ” 

“ There is method in this madness, certainly; and you bewilder me. 
But let us stop here, just one moment. Suppose that, instead of travel¬ 
ling westward as you propose, you started eastward at ten as before. 
You would return one hour later. And what would you have achieved ? 
You would simply have been around the world in sixty minutes, and 
everything that you left behind — even you yourself — would be only 
sixty minutes older.” 

“ No, my friend! there you are distinctly wrong. You have not quite 
grasped the principle of this discovery. Bike all great discoveries, it is 
too simple to be believed at once. Yet the pre-existence and the post¬ 
existence of what we call the present, is as absolutely proved to me as 
the undeniable fact—undeniable because you are accustomed to the 
idea — that, just as there was a yesterday which you remember and 
was once to-day , there is a to-morrow that will in its turn become 
to-day. 

“ When I return from my circuit westward, the others who have been 
stationary are only one hour older; but you are a whole revolution, and 
one hour more, older than when you left. Cannot you grasp that? You 
might object that, as I have only three years of life left in which to 
travel, I should never have time to cany out my programme and reach 
the Beginning of all things. But there you would be wrong again. 
What is it that really — finally — makes us mortal ? Age ! And what 
is age ? The effect of elapsed time. Time, you see, sir; always time ! 
Now, don’t you understand that as soon as you cease to be subject to 
the laws of time, you put aside mortality — you elude death ? Having 
withdrawn myself from the realm in which the law of time is in force, I 
should remain untouched by age. Reflect a little while, and you will 
see this is but a logical development of the possibilities already revealed 
to us by hypnotism. At any rate, this fact remains absolute. If I go 
westward, I grow younger, according to our relative phraseology. If I 
go eastward, I grow older. In the first case I go back to former incar¬ 
nations ; in the second, I anticipate my future avatars’’ 




“ But you are married, sir; what would be the effect of this manipu¬ 
lation of time upon your family relations ? ” 

“ Quite right. I had thought of that and recognized the inevitable 
complications that will arise. Some of these are indeed puzzling. For 
instance, suppose I journey eastward for a year or so. At the end of that 
time I should find Mrs. Smith a woman of fifty. If I prolonged my 
journey sufficiently, my own son, now a babe in arms, would be my own 
greatgrandfather. On the other hand, if I go westward, at the end of 
one year I might happen to be present at my wife’s birth — at least so 
this would seem to me; for, in reality, they would be quietly living in 
the present, a little older than .when I left them. Now all this is not at 
all conventional. At my age I don’t want a wife of fifty, nor a baby. 
And if you look at it from her point of view, I have practically disap¬ 
peared from life and she has become a widow. But it is possible that, 
after looking at the past, I may not like it. I may wish to reverse the 
current, and come back to the present again. The minute I reappear, 
she of course resumes her position as my wife ; and if in the meantime 
she had married again, it would be very awkward for us both — I should 
say, for all three of us. Of course, this is not likely, but it might hap¬ 
pen ; and we should provide for all contingencies. There is still another 
view to take: as soon as I cease to be mortal, I am no longer a man; 
and the validity of our marriage might be questioned. Those mytho¬ 
logical relations between demi-gods and women were neither very happy 
nor very regular. So I have decided — more for her sake than for my 
own — upon a divorce, as the only satisfactory way out of the situation. 
Imagine her feelings on learning that she is married to a contemporary 
of the Adam or the Omegam of the human species ! 

“ That answers your question. Now let us return to our project. 
Do you feel competent to build me an electro-duct around the world, 
and to supply it with a current of sufficient strength to propel a box 
weighing 250 pounds at the rate of 25,000 miles an hour ? I furnish 
the money and arrange for the right-of-way. Can you do it? ” 

“ Certainly! ” 

“Very well, then! I consider the problem solved. Between my 
, start and my arrival at the Beginning — which is also probably the 
End — I shall wish to make about a hundred stops. I shall look up 
my history and make out a list; then, as soon as you can figure out 
your rate of speed exactly, Dr. Botchit can put up in compressed form 
the proper catalepsine wave-effects which I should need. There will 
be plenty of time to figure out all these details while the road is being 
built. And the modus operandi is very simple. After taking my first 
eatalepsine-effect, I am placed in the car, or box, in such a way that the 
second I awake and move my hand, the current is automatieallyswitched 
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off. But never mind about such details to-day. The whole plan is 
marvellously simple. I take an effect, stop off a hundred years ago — 
stay as long as I like — take another effect and proceed — and so on. 
Now do you think you can do it?” 

“ Yes 1 ” — “Will you do it ? ” — “On one condition.” — “ Which is ? ” 

“ That the line should be double-tracked. Because, my dear sir, your 
project is either a sublime discovery, or a stupendous folly. A priori , I 
hesitate to say which; for lea extremes se touchent. But the men of the 
present will surely account it the former. You would be the only one 
able to undeceive them, and you might be a hundred or a thousand 
years away. The blame, the ridicule, would rest upon me; and I could 
not bear either—or being locked up in an insane-asylum. Therefore, 
I prefer to do as you do. At worst, it is an original and amiable mode 
of suicide. At best, the experience is worth trying for. But you shall 
go west, and I east. You go into the past, I into the future. You go 
back to the Beginning, and I go forward to the End; and there we 
shall meet, as you say, face to face with God. It is very fine 1 ” 

After a pause Mr. Jones will sigh, and answer Mr. Smith’s evident 
question as to the reason. 

“Iam thinking, sir, that it is a great pity we cannot reach the North 
Pole. It would save a vast deal of time and money. I could erect a 
platform to make three thousand revolutions, or days, a minute, and in 
a quarter of an hour spin you backwards more than a hundred years 
along the thread of time. Why, if you started at seven in the morning, 
you could pass Charlemagne at nine, lunch with Cleopatra about noon, 
and call on Moses for supper. And while you are a guest in his tent, 
we could reverse the engine, put on full steam, and whirl me forward 
into Kingdom Come in less than a week! But we cannot have every¬ 
thing our own way. Let us go to bed and make a fresh start in the 
morning. If we are not lunatics, if we succeed, we are worthy to 
appear before God as the most wonderful of his creations.” 

And here the interview will end. But the plan will be a perfect 
success. The world will be circled by the copper-aluminium electro¬ 
duct, and in his journey backward through time, Mr. Smith will reach 
this day of the present month and meet me, this afternoon, on the Com¬ 
mon. Not having my watch with me, I shall quite innocently ask him 
what time it may be ; and he will laugh as he answers: 

“ For me there is no such thing as time. I have suppressed it. And 
if you will accompany me to the end of the board-walk, I will explain 
how it is done.” 

And this is the manner in which I shall come to know these things. 




SOMETHING MORE THAN FANTASY. 


By Julia Schayer. 


It was an ugly night to be standing on a street-corner waiting for an 
omnibus; and as a gust of wind came tearing along flinging minute ice- 
lances into bis face and neck, Tom Thorpe shrank into his fur collar, 
and hurling a particularly lurid imprecation in the direction of the 
expected vehicle, looked about him for shelter. 

The dimly-lighted vestibule of a tall brick building offering the 
nearest refuge, he stepped within, and as he stamped his icy feet upon 
the dirty floor, cast a glance over the array of cards and signs which 
decorated the dingy walls. 

Suddenly he uttered an exclamation, and stood like one petrified 
with astonishment. Then, reading aloud, he muttered: 

“ * Thomas k Kempis Willis, Artist. Boom 8. Fifth floor.’ Can it 
be ? Yes, it must be! But why, in the name of all that is sacred ” — 

He turned and surveyed the long flights of stairs that vanished into 
gloomy perspective; then, with a shrug, repeated : 

“ Fifth floor! And no elevator! Some other day — to-morrow ” — 

He stopped, wavered, and just as the ’bus became visible through the 
snow-wreaths, his feet were on the stairs. It was a hard pull for a man 
of Thorpe’s avoirdupois, and by the time he had reached the fifth floor 
he was obliged to stop to get his breath before knocking at the door of 
room 8. This trouble was spared him, however, for the door opened, 
and the man he was seeking stood before him, smiling eagerly, but with 
no trace of surprise on his face. 

It was a haggard face, lit up by singularly brilliant dark eyes, and 
framed in a halo of curling, reddish hair. A black fez surmounted the 
ruddy mass, and the tall, emaciated form was wrapped in a seedy gown 
of oriental stuff. 

“ Tom, dear old fellow! ” cried the artist as their hands met in a 
warm pressure, “ I am so glad to see you! I have been looking for you 
all day! ” 

Thorpe stared. Willis smiled, significantly; a light color flew into 
his cheek. 

“ Oh! ” exclaimed Thorpe presently, as if recalling something. “ Oh, 
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I understand. The invisibles told you I was coming, eh ? Still riding 
that hobby, Kemp ? ” 

He laughed indulgently, laying his arm affectionately about the other’s 
shoulders. Willis made no response, hut led the way across the big, 
cheerless room to that portion where a few odds and ends of furniture 
and artistic impedimenta were grouped, the most conspicuous object 
being a large canvas supported upon an easel, and draped with a faded 
crimson rag. A tarnished synagogue-lamp faintly illumined the scene, 
and a most inadequate fire smouldered in a rusty stove. 

Motioning Thorpe to a chair, after some further exchange of friendly 
greetings, Willis fell into a reverie, his eyes fixed upon the floor. Their 
wonderful brilliancy obscured, the pallor of his face was all the more 
striking. It was a fine, sensitive face, weak perhaps, yet weak only as 
the face of a good woman or of an innocent child is weak; the face, in 
short, of a man in whom the spiritual has triumphed over the lower 
nature, to use an old metaphor. The soul shone through the flesh as 
flame through an alabaster lamp. As Thorpe looked upon it and the 
evidences of failure and poverty all about him, his old feeling of tender¬ 
ness for the man before him awoke afresh. 

They had been boys together in their native New England village, 
and though their families were as widely sundered by differences of 
creed and positions as conld well be, the two boys formed for each other 
a friendship that no amount of parental interference could affect. 

Thorpe’s father had been an Orthodox divine of the cast-iron type ; 
and his son’s determined intimacy with the son of Willis — a social 
pariah, whose varied religious experiences had landed him finally in the 
Slough of Infidelity and Spiritualism — was a grievous trial to the rev¬ 
erend doctor. Yet neither commands nor whippings prevailed. 

Kemp Willis, clever, spirited, amiable, frail in body and girlishly pure 
in soul, yet ever ready for fun and adventure, exercised a sort of fascina¬ 
tion over sturdy Tom, which time and separation had interrupted, but 
never destroyed. 

The fitful correspondence maintained during some years (Tom hav¬ 
ing run away to sea, as the prelude to an ultimately respectable busi¬ 
ness career) had finally ceased, but neither had forgotten the other. 
To find his old friend and comrade in the situation now indicated, 
wrung Thorpe’s soul with pain. He felt his own full-blooded physical 
soundness and worldly prosperity as a reproach, and was all the more 
miserable as he reflected that Willis would undoubtedly reject all 
proffers of assistance. Rousing himself from these reflections, which 
had occupied only a small portion of the time required to describe them, 
he spoke, his big, sonorous voice gentle as it always was when speaking 
to the weak or suffering. 



“ Kemp,” he said, reproachfully, “ how long have you been in New 
Tort?” 

Willis looked up with a dazed air. Thorpe repeated his question. 

“ Rather more than a year,” Willis answered. 

“And you never let me know! Kemp, was that fair? Was that 
true to our old bond? ” 

Willis evaded his friend’s look, flushing painfully. 

“ I had a reason,” he said. “ I was wrapped up in — this,” pointing 
to the canvas on the easel, over which was thrown a faded drapery. “ I 
have thought of nothing else, Tom, but just this, for months.” 

“ And these others ? ” said Thorpe, glancing at the rows of stretchers 
that formed a sort of dado about the room. 

“Unfinished — all of them!” responded Willis, with a despondent 
look. Then, with childish animation: “ The trouble with me, Tom, is 
too many ideas! Of course,” seeing Thorpe’s faint smile, “ that sounds 
utterly imbecile, but it is literally true. A subject for a picture comes 
to me. It possesses me. I am on fire. I paint like mad for a day, or 
a week, perhaps. The idea begins to take form. I see my picture, in 
imagination, finished, famous! Then suddenly, pell-mell comes another 
idea, even more glorious than the last. I close my eyes, ears, mind, 
soul against it! I fight, I struggle, I implore! I curse it! It will not 
be denied. The first goes to the wall, I plunge into the next. Look 
here, and here,” he went on excitedly, rising and turning about one 
after another of the stretchers, exposing what seemed to Thorpe strange, 
yet beautiful sketches. “Any one of these might have made me a 
famous man, if only ” — He stopped abruptly, gazed for a moment 
upon these unfinished dreams, then resumed his seat. 

Thorpe did not smile again. He had faith in Willis’s genius ; and 
what might have sounded like the most ridiculous bombast from an¬ 
other seemed merely artistic enthusiasm in him. He simply gave his 
mind to the solution of the knotty problem of relieving Willis’s evident 
need without incurring a rebuff. Finally, inspired, as he believed, with 
a happy thought, he said, pointing to one of the sketches which was 
rather more advanced than the others : 

“I think if you were to finish up that picture—it wouldn’t take long, 
would it ? — that I know of some one — a friend of mine —who would 
buy it at your own price. What do you say ? Eh ? ” 

Willis gave his friend a whimsical glance mider which Thorpe colored 
guiltily, and shook his head slowly. 

“ You are veiy good, dear old Tom, but it is impossible. My whole 
soul is full of this,” again indicating the covered canvas. 

He came and sat by Thorpe’s side, and they fell into a long and con¬ 
fidential talk. Aside from his bodily weakness, Thorpe found Willis 



singularly unchanged. He was as ever, lovable, responsive, full of the 
odd quips and bright sallies that had made him always so delightful a 
companion; yet to his great dissatisfaction he discovered that the 
artist’s early predilections for the occult, his belief in so-called spiritual¬ 
istic phenomena, had grown with his growth; “ strengthened with his 
weakness,” as Thorpe caustically put it to himself. Several times dur¬ 
ing the present conversation, Willis touched upon this topic, hut each 
time, seeing the look of uncompromising if indulgent contempt upon 
Thorpe’s face, his eager, wistful gaze fell, and for some moments he 
would be lost in profound thought. 

Thorpe left the studio a good deal depressed, and the substantial 
comfort of his bachelor apartment failed to console him. When he saw 
him in Paris, Willis seemed on the road to fortune. He had had sev¬ 
eral pictures at the Salon , and had received honorable mention. 

“ It must be that infernal set of Theosophical imbeciles and lunatics 
that have ruined him! ” he fumed. “ Poor old chap ! He always did 
have a bee in his bonnet! ” 

In a day or two Thorpe went again to the studio. Willis was paint¬ 
ing, and beyond a smile and nod did not allow his visitor to distract his 
attention. 

Thorpe seated himself where he could see the painting, and found 
his interest at once aroused to an extraordinary degree. The canvas 
was a large one; the scene represented was of a Bacchanalian character. 
Around a table sumptously set out with golden dishes and crystal 
flagons, heaped with fruits and garlanded with flowers, were grouped a 
number of handsome, reckless men, and beautiful, half-nude women. 
In the foreground was the figure of a very young man upon whose face 
the artist was now at work. The look on this face was something not 
to be forgotten. The youth seemed to have been arrested in the act of 
raising to his lips the arm of the woman who leaned upon his shoulder 
— arrested by some object visible to himself alone, some object whose 
aspect had frozen the amorous smile upon his lips and whitened his 
ruddy cheek. His eyes, startled, longing, desperate, were fixed upon a 
portion of the canvas where at present only a faintly-defined figure, 
whether that of man or woman was uncertain, was visible as through a 
sort of luminous mist. The eyes of all the other painted forms were 
fixed in wonder and consternation upon the youth. Thorpe was no 
connoisseur, but the intense realism of the scene depicted—its splendor 
of color, and dramatic significance — awoke his profoundest admiration. 

“ You are right, Kemp! ” he could not refrain from saying, at length. 
“ It is a grand picture! You will be a famous man yet.' ” 

Willis dropped his brush, and turned toward his friend an exultant 




Willis had taken up his brash and was working again 
sorbedly. Suddenly Thorpe rose and came and planted b 
before the artist, his handsome, Ion vivant face working. 
“ See here, Kemp! ” he cried out. “ There are some i 



night, for any amount you please, but you won’t see me here again 
until you come to reason. There are limits even to my powers of en¬ 
durance.” 


He wrung Willis’s hand, and went away. And he kept Iris word, not 
going near the studio, though Willis was hardly out of his mind an 
instant. On the second day he enclosed a check with one line of en¬ 
treaty. The next mail brought it back to him with two lines for 




“ The invisibles say ‘ No! ’ It must not be. I am happy. God bless 
vou! W.” 


A night or two later as Thorpe sat, inwardly fuming, before his cheer¬ 
ful fire whose flame filled the cozy room with a pleasant, fitful glow, he 
became suddenly aware of some presence, and turning his head saw 
standing between him and the closed door, Kemp Willis in fez and 
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seedy oriental gown, looking straight at him with his pathetic, whim¬ 
sical smile. Thorpe started up — the form vanished. 

“ I must have dozed off,” said Thorpe, but he knew positively that he 
had not. No man was ever freer from superstitious fancies than Tom 
Thorpe, yet he could not overcome a curious creeping of the flesh, nor a 
sudden vivid impulse to go to Willis. 

Within half an hour, after having dispatched a messenger to a cele¬ 
brated physician, he entered the studio. 

Willis, half-reclining on the old couch, propped up by pillows, was 
working at his picture. He gave Thorpe a bright smile, and without 
ceasing his work, said quietly: “ I knew you would come! Thank you! ” 

The instant Thorpe looked upon his friend he knew the truth — the 
artist’s days — nay hours — were numbered! And the picture was still 
unfinished. Though to Thorpe’s eyes the rest of the picture was per¬ 
fect, Willis was still putting feverish touches here and there upon the 
faces of the women, the fruit, the flowers, while the indefinite outline 
sketched upon the misty background remained as when Thorpe had last 
seen it. As if reading the latter’s thoughts, Willis suspended his brush, 
and looked at him with piteous anxiety. 

“I do not understand, Tom,” he said, brokenly, between short, pant¬ 
ing breaths, “ but for some reason I cannot paint that one figure. I see 
her before me—so divinely beautiful! — yet as I seize my brush she 
fades from my sight. Strange! Yet it will not always be so! ” he went 
on, with a rapt, introspective look. “ She is drawing nearer. To-day 
she was less elusive and mysterious; to-morrow ” — 

The brush dropped from the artist’s fingers, and he sank back upon 
the cushions, white as the dead, breathing almost imperceptibly. For a 
moment Thorpe thought all was over, but as he was about to raise the 
drooping head, Willis opened his eyes, and smiled. 

“ Tom,” he whispered wearily, “ sometimes I think my body is going 
to play me a dastardly trick, after all. I’m pretty weak, am I not, 
Tom?” 

“ I’m afraid you are, dear boy! I had a sort of inkling you might be 
—ill, and I sent for a doctor. He ought to be here presently. You 
don’t mind ? And I brought this along ” — he added, producing a silver 
flask, and pouring a few amber drops into the tiny cup that was a part 
of it—“ Here, take this.” To Thorpe’s surprise, Willis put aside the 
draught. 

“ Don’t be angry, Tom! It would not help me, if it is to be ; and I 
— I — think it is to be, and soon. Tom, tell me, did you see me in 
your room an hour or two ago ? ” 

* I fell into a doze and dreamed that I saw you,” Thorpe answered. 




was gone. Thorpe followed him to the pavement. 


“He will live through the night—perhaps,” he answered Thorpe’s 
questioning eyes. “ Inanition — wasting — the sword has worn out the 
scabbard.” The door of the coup6 shut sharply — the physician was 
gone. Thorpe had the prescription filled, and then returning to the 
studio, took up his watch. 

For some hours Willis lay quite motionless, his faint breathing the 
only sound in the great shadow-haunted room. Towards midnight he 
grew restless, and began babbling of the old days, when he and Thorpe 
had roamed the woods and fields together; scenes and names long un¬ 
visited and unspoken, came into his mind and found utterance through 
the unconscious lips. To this succeeded a long stupor, so like death 
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that Thorpe was more than once sure that life was extinct. But as the 
night waned, the dying man suddenly started up, opened his eyes, and 
gazed before him with a wondering, joyous look as of one who sees a 
vision. Involuntarily, Thorpe’s eyes turned in the same direction — 
he saw only the bare, blank wall upon which the swaying lamp cast 
distorted shadows; the small, uncurtained window through which the 
paling stars looked in upon the scene. 

A wonderful radiance came info the face of the dying; he stretched 
forth his arms with a joyous cry. “ Beautiful! Sublime! ” he mur¬ 
mured. “ There is no death ! There is no death! ” 

The light suddenly vanished from his face, he sank back, smiled 
glowingly once more upon his friend, and was still. 

Willis was followed to the grave by Thorpe and three or four artists 
who, with the ready sympathy of the fraternity, came forward to show 
the last mark of respect to a man of whom they knew almost nothing. 

Before the arrival of the undertaker, they had wandered about the 
studio, examining and commenting upon the unfinished sketches with 
an unembarrassed freedom that was not at all agreeable to Thorpe’s 
feelings. On one point all agreed—the dead artist had possessed re¬ 
markable powers, but had been unfortunate in his choice of subjects. 
The world oared nothing now for the weird and mystical. 

“ He must have been a mere visionary,” said one. “ His head always 
among the stars.” 

“ Not a had place to have it,” returned another. 

“ Here! ” said an old fellow, with a heard like foam, who had drawn 
the drapery away from the canvas on the easel. “ You young fellows, 
look here ! These women are real. You can see the roses rise and fall 
on their naked bosoms. There is nothing mystical about that dimple in 
that girl’s wrist, eh? And look at that young fellow’s face! By Jove! 
no need to paint anything on that unfinished portion. Each man can 
fill it out with his own particular phantoms of regret or remorse! ” 

A murmur of admiration passed from lip to lip. 

“ A pity—a great pity! ” said the old artist, letting the drapery fall 
over the canvas; and silently all turned away. 

A letter was found upon the table in the studio. It was addressed to 
Thoipe, and had been written a few days before Willis’s death. It con¬ 
tained a request that in the event of his passing away — Willis never 
used the word “ death ” in this connection — Thorpe should dispose of 
his effects as he thought best, and it gave the address of a widowed rel¬ 
ative living in a remote country town, to whom the money derived from 
the sale of his unfinished sketches, etc., should be sent. His last work 
was excepted from these provisions. This painting — after a certain 
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time had elapsed — was to be placed on exhibition, and sold. Thorpe 
was to dispose of the sum it brought in any way he chose. 

About eleven o’clock of the night succeeding the funeral, Thorpe 
entered the studio. The janitor, assisted by certain personal belong¬ 
ings sent thither by Thorpe, had done his best to make things com¬ 
fortable, but the atmosphere of poverty, suffering, and death still 
hung about the great bare room. Even a less impressionable man than 
Thorpe might have shrunk from passing night after night alone, within 
its shadow-haunted walls. But Thorpe was the last man on earth to 
give way to mere impressions, and having stirred the fire and turned up 
the lamp, he put on his furred gown and slippers, lit a cigar, and tried 
to fix his attention upon the evening journals. It proved an abortive 
effort. 

The light was dim and wavering, the room cold, and the wind made 
gruesome music among the tin roofs and chimney-pots above his head. 
Finally, he threw aside his paper, and picked up a book that lay upon 
the table among poor Willis’s brushes and color-tubes. It was Sinnett’s 
“ Esoteric Buddhism.” 

Thorpe opened the little volume and began reading passages at ran¬ 
dom, at first contemptuously, then wonderingly, and finally becoming 
so absorbed that the discomforts of his situation were quite forgotten. 
To understand the state of mind into which Thorpe was gradually 
brought, let any intelligent sceptic, utterly unversed in Buddhistio lit¬ 
erature, try the effect of a few chapters of Sinnett’s work upon himself. 

“ Monstrous ! ” muttered Thorpe, almost resentfully. “ Absurd! Is 
it possible that any human mind seriously entertains such theories! ” 
Then, after another ten minutes: 

“Wild! Preposterous! Yet ingenious, very! and — interesting, 
too ! Now suppose, for argument’s sake, that there were anything in 
this — stuff, why, poor Kemp, dying as he did with the great desire of 
his heart unfulfilled, might be, as this book says, still * chained to earth.’ 
Why, he might be wandering around the scene of his last struggles at 
this very moment, in some form or other! ” 

Before extinguishing the lamp, he lifted the drapery and looked a 
moment at the picture. How life-like the faces, how terrible the eyes 
of the youth, how weird the faint outlines of the unfinished figure, upon 
the misty background! 

“ Poor Kemp! ” Thorpe sighed, as he let the drapery fall, and stretch¬ 
ing himself upon the couch, tried to sleep. Sleep came not. On the 
contrary, he was never more awake. Twelve o’clock clanged from a 
neighboring belfrey. The wind suddenly died away. Intense stillness 
filled the room. Still, Thorpe slept not. Strange fancies troubled his 
brain: for the first time in his life he was forced to confess himself ner- 
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vous; and abused himself accordingly. At last, finding himself each 
moment wider awake, he resolved to give up all idea of sleep, to rise, 
light the lamp, and pass the night as best he could in an upright posi¬ 
tion ; but at the instant of rising, the space around the couch seemed 
suddenly filled with the soft, rushing sound of etherial draperies, a light 
breeze as of passing wings swept his face, a delicious drowsiness crept 
through his body, and even as he wondered, he slept. 

When he awoke it was day. He lay a moment, only half-realizing 
where he was, then rising on his elbow looked carelessly about him. 
The next instant, with a smothered cry, he was on his feet. All the 
light in the room seemed to have concentrated itself upon the easel. 
The drapeiy lay in a heap upon the floor, and — was he dreaming ? — 
there, on the misty background, where the night before only the merest 
indefinite outline was visible, an exquisite woman’s form was now 
emerging, as it were, into view, its perfect curves veiled in translucent 
folds, the face still shrouded in mystery. Thunderstruck, Thorpe 
looked at the table. There, confusion reigned. Brushes were strewn 
about, the palette covered with fresh paints. In a dazed, uncertain 
way he put out his hand and touched the canvas—he withdrew it 
soiled with fresh paint! 

He examined the room, the windows, and the fastenings of the door. 
There was no place in the room where a pigmy, even, could have secreted 
himself; the windows overlooked the court five stories below, and were 
fastened by springs; the door was locked and bolted! 

At about the same hour on the next evening, with a resolute step 
ancl fell expression, Thorpe again entered the studio. He had arrived at 
a conclusion as satisfying to his reason as it was irritating to his tem¬ 
per. Some of the young artists who occupied rooms in the building 
and were acquainted with Willis’s peculiar beliefs and with his own 
intentions, which he had felt called upon to explain to the janitor — a 
garrulous Irishman—had made him the victim of a clever trick. Very 
well — let them try it again! And having secured the door, he pro¬ 
ceeded to put in operation his scheme of self-protection. During the 
day he had sent thither, carefully packed from prying eyes, a dark lan¬ 
tern of the latest pattern. This he now unpacked, lit, and placed by 
the side of the couch. His next act was to examine the walls, floor and 
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Stowed a cursory glance about the room, and left the studio, determined 
not to return. Yet as night fell, a power he could not resist urged him 
on, and at about the same hour he again entered the garret. 

Everything was in order; the lamp shining with unaccustomed brill¬ 
iancy, the fire radiating an uncommonly cheering glow. 

This time Thorpe merely turned the key in the door, and ignoring 
his dressing-gown and slippers, lit a cigar, and revolver in hand, seated 
himself squarely before the undraped canvas. If any one desired to 
borrow his “ fifth principle ” to-night, it was evident that Thorpe meant 
to be a party to the transaction. If any one, as he still believed, was 
making him the victim of subtle arts, he was prepared for him, too. 
There was to be no pretence of sleep even. Alert and grim, he sat at 
his post, consuming one cigar after another, until every sound had died 
away but the hoarse, unceasing breath of the giant-city about him. 

He studied the picture carefully, and (in his amateurish way) critically, 
comparing the charms of the painted sirens, and with an imaginative¬ 
ness for which he had never given himself credit, constructing the story 
of the young man’s life — his innocent youth, his transgressions, his re¬ 
morse and agony, as the apparition (that of his mother or sister or lost 
love) appeared to him in the midst of his ungodly revels; he had just 
reached this point, when something —what was it? — passed between 
him and the light, and in spite of one swift, tremendous effort to op¬ 
pose it, a sudden sleep seized all his senses. 

Again day dawned, and Thorpe awoke. A pair of ineffable violet 
eyes looked out from the canvas, yearning with immortal love and 
entreaty. 

And Thorpe knew that his promise was fulfilled. The picture was 
finished. 

Having placed Willis’s affairs in competent hands, Thorpe left New 
York for a long-contemplated tour in the West. When he returned, 
months later, he learned that Willis’s picture had created a profound 
sensation, and had been sold for a large sum (which Thorpe immediately 
dispatched to the widowed relative). 

The picture-dealer told Thorpe that all sorts of rumors had been afloat 
concerning the painting and its unknown creator. Did Thorpe know 
him, and was there any truth in the wild stories told of him ? 

Thorpe shrugged his shoulders in silence. He would do the same 
to-day, were you to ask him the same questions. 



THE STRANGE STORY OF A HAND. 


By Elizabeth W. Champney. 

Cabyd Cabltok was a young American of wealth who had, neverthe¬ 
less, taken up the study of art seriously, and who chose to have his 
studio in the Rue de l’Hirondelle, in the oldest quarter of Paris, a dis¬ 
trict unfrequented by tourists and especially neglected by Americans. 
There was something dignified, even pretentious, in the rococo orna¬ 
mentation of the building in which he established himself that struck 
him on his first view of its fagade. It had a far more elegant look than 
its neighbors, and a certain air of being accustomed to good society, in 
spite of the fact that its lower story was used as a restaurant, which 
Carlton entered more out of curiosity than hunger. 

While waiting for his dinner he observed that the room had a painted 
ceiling, — nymphs and cupids executed, he felt sure, by some pupil of 
Boucher, from one of the master’s designs. An open door gave a 
glimpse of a spiral stone staircase leading to some mysterious upper 
chamber. The house fascinated him, and he longed for an opportunity 
to explore it. 

The dinner proved to be excellent. Madame Bonvin, a portly but 
well-preserved dame in a black-silk dress who received his money at the 
desk, treated him courteously. It was a pleasant place, patronized by 
men of scholarly appearance, students of the iJcole de Medicine and of 
the Beaux-Arts. Among them he noticed an old acquaintance, a lec¬ 
turer on surgery at the Faculty. 

After this, he formed the habit of dining there regularly; and later, 
noticing the placard, “ Appartements d Louer ” in an upper north window, 
he inquired of Madame Bonvin, and was pleased to find a room admi¬ 
rably suited to his purposes for a studio. Accordingly he took posses¬ 
sion, discontinued his rambles about the city, and devoted himself 
seriously to art. 

One day little Clochette, Madame Bonvin’s niece, a pretty peasant, 
arrived from the country. Her father, a carter in a blue blouse, halted 
his pair of white Normandy horses at the door of the old hotel, and Clo¬ 
chette entered, her eyes wide open with surprise at the magnificence 
about her, her picturesque peasant dress setting off her plump figure, 




and all her earthly belongings knotted in the gay cotton handkerchief 
which she held in a remarkably pretty hand. 

“Sainte Vierge!" exclaimed Madame Bonvin. “Why have you 
brought this child to the city ? ” 

“For you to make l^r future,” Madame’s brother replied, with a 
foolish grin. 

“ Imbecile! ” replied Madame Bonvin. “ Take her back to the coun¬ 
try with you. Paris is no place for her.” 

“ First let me make a sketch of her,” Carlton exclaimed, impulsively; 
and as he was a favorite of Madame’s, he had his own way. 

The sketch prolonged itself into a series of pictures, for Clochette 
won the way into her aunt’s house, and remained all winter. The spi¬ 
ral staircase led from the restaurant to Madame’s chamber, and Mad¬ 
ame’s chamber adjoined the studio. 

A door had at one time communicated between them, but now it was 
heavily bolted on Madame’s side, while the key hung on a little hook 
beside her priedieu. The absence of the key from the look might have 
suggested to a suspicious mind that Madame was in the habit of using 
the key-hole, which was a large one, as an opera-glass through which she 
regarded with interest the play that was being enacted in the next room. 

She observed with approval that, except for an occasional caress such 
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Very true it was that Carlton pressed Clochette’s hand in a friendly 
way from time to time, and it was also true that he had nothing in 
especial to say to her; for he was too practical a man to allow the inter¬ 
est he was beginning to feel in bewitching little Clochette to betray him 
into any entanglement. He painted steadily on at the Spanish picture, 
finishing it carefully to the love-lock on the cheek and the curling 
lashes, — all but the little hand, which could not keep still, and whose 
skill he delighted in. 

“ Never mind about the hand, Clochette,” he would say; “ I can paint 
that easily from some professional model. I would rather hear you 
play, even at the cost of not finishing the picture.” 

As for Clochette, she could have gone on playing for him forever, for 
her silly little heart was basking in a fool’s paradise. 

Madame Bonvin’s ambition was excited. Perhaps, after all, her 
brother was not such a fool as he seemed, and Clochette had come to 
the city to really gain her fortune. Madame waited, but nothing hap¬ 
pened. The young people seemed perfectly satisfied with the existing 
relations. Evidently a strategic movement of some kind was necessary 
to spur the laggard lover into action. 

Madame made the movement boldly; — and Clochette disappeared. 

Carlton noticed with annoyance her failure to keep her engagement 
for a sitting. He descended, and demanded of Madame an explanation 
of Clochette’s absence. 

“ The child has a fine voice,” Madame replied, carelessly, “ and I have 
obtained a place for her at a caf4 ehantant.” 

Carlton boiled with indignation. Was Madame insane? Did she not 
know in what such a life was likely to end? It was an atrocity, a 
crime. Clochette, with her sweet innocence, in such surroundings! 
He would himself seek her out and interfere. 

Madame’s black eyes snapped with triumph, like the closing of a trap. 
“ And when Monsieur has found her, what sort of a career does he pro¬ 
pose for her ? ” 

Carlton experienced a violent shock. He was on the point of making 
an unconditional proposal for the hand of little Clochette, but—he tem¬ 
porized, and the man who hesitates is lost. 

“ Why not let things go on as they were ? ” he asked. 

“ Is the life of a professional model so much superior to that of a 
singer?” Madame asked, icily. 

Carlton turned on his heel angrily. For several days he raged to no 
purpose. Then he reflected that there were friends of his on the Avenue 
de l’Imperatriee who would be glad to welcome him, and he plunged 
into society. The reigning belle in the American colony this season was 


he presently found himself dancing 
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attendance upon her. But he could not forget Clochette. One after¬ 
noon his friend, the young surgeon, called at his studio, and began with 
the assurance of acquaintanceship to turn over the canvases and com¬ 
ment upon them. He was particularly struck with “ A Souvenir of 
Seville.” “ If it were finished,” he remarked, “ I would make you 
an offer for that picture. I am not a rich man, but you may make 
your own price; and if it is not too far beyond my possibilities, I must 

Carlton named a modest sum. “I am tired of the thing,” he 
said — “ glad to get rid of it; and I will' paint the hand up and let you 
have it.” ■ 

It was easier said than done. Carlton was not clever enough to do it 
from imagination, and no model exactly suited him. A little later, his 
friend inquired as to his progress, and Carlton confessed his difficulty. 
“ Few people have handsome hands. I cannot find one that suits me. 
You see, for a guitar-player,” he explained, “you want the supple fin¬ 
gers of the artist, — sensitive, expressive; and yet the wrist and back 
of the hand should be well formed and shapely. I am afraid I shall 
never finish the picture.” 

A few days after this the surgeon inquired at the restaurant for Carl¬ 
ton, and was informed by Madame that the artist had left word that he 
would not return to the studio that night. 

“ I have a package for him,” said the surgeon. “ Will you hand it to 
him in the morning? and, by the way, may I write a note to leave 
with it?” 

Madame made room for him at her desk. 

She was blessed with rather more than the usual amount of curiosity. 
After the room was empty, she could not forbear examining the pack¬ 
age. It proved to be a tin box; and on opening the lid she was startled 
to discover a human hand, that of a young girl, amputated above the 
wrist. After that, wild horses could not have dragged Madame from 
reading the note, which ran as follows: 
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with a fixed stare of fascination. As she looked, the fingers closed 
slightly; possibly it was only the contraction of the muscles, hut it 
frightened Madame thoroughly. Crossing herself, she bundled the 
hand into its box, muttering to herself the hope that it would frighten 
Carlton as much as it had startled her. She sat at her desk for a long 
time, thinking. 

While she pondered, Carlton entered the hall. She rose and gave 
him the note and package. It seemed to the artist that there was some¬ 
thing uncanny in her face, but then Madame had not been friendly with 
him since he disappointed her. He wished to propitiate her, and he 
asked after Clochette. 

“ Monsieur was right,” Madame replied. “ The profession of a singer 
was not good for the child. When last I heard from her she had taken 
a heavy cold. Her mother died of consumption. Well! there are some 
things worse than that.” 

“ Bring your niece home,” Carlton urged. “ It is inhuman to neglect 
her as you have done; with proper care she may recover.” 

“ From consumption, yes; but it is better to die of that than of a 
broken heart.” 

Carlton turned on his heel abruptly, and mounted to his studio. He 
read his friend’s letter before opening the box, and was not shocked as 
Madame hoped he would be. 

He examined the hand dispassionately, with some satisfaction at 
finding it correctly shaped. He hastily placed a chair on the model 
stand, Clochette’s guitar on the chair, and then laid the hand across the 
strings, in the proper position for playing. 

As he stepped back to regard the effect, its resemblance to Cloehette’s 
hand struck him for the first time. The nails were rather long and 
pointed, and the little finger had a twist, quite like hers. He sprang 
forward and examined the hand intently. Yes, the finger-tips were 
calloused as though from guitar playing. But the hand was not as 
plump as Clochette’s, and it had the ghastly whiteness of death, while 
hers was rosy inclining to brown. He replaced it upon the strings with 
a sigh of relief. As he did so, he distinctly heard an answering sigh. 

He was completely puzzled, but at length decided that the sound had 
been made by the wind; — and putting it from his mind, worked 
resolutely until night. 

Naturally enough he dreamed of Clochette. The face on the canvas 
haunted him all night. Sometimes she was posing for him as in the 
old days — merry and bewitching; sometimes she was dead, or there 
was a reproachful look in her sad, changed face. He awoke suddenly 
a little past midnight, with an indefinable feeling that some one was in 
the room. The moonlight glinted in and the studio was indistinctly 
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lighted. He could make out the model stand and the chair upon it 
holding the guitar. He remembered his friend’s assurance that the 
hand which he had sent would keep its place upon the strings ; — hut 
what was that white object fliting back and forth so rapidly across the 

For an instant a feeling of absolute horror possessed him, as, faint and 
distant there breathed through the room the air of Clochette’s favorite 
song: p • i 

He sprang to his feet and lighted the gas. 

The music ceased. The room was empty. The hand lay perfectly 
quiet. There was a strip of yellowed white ribbon tied to the guitar, 
which the wind might have fluttered across the strings, and which might 
have been the moving object which he had indistinctly seen. If so, 
there was no wind now; the ribbon fell limp and motionless. He could 
not shake off the conviction that the hand itself had created the notes 
whioh he had heard. He could not bring himself to touch it—but he 
stooped, and listened, and one string still vibrated faintly. 

There was no more sleep for him that night. He tossed about, think¬ 
ing deeply, and growing every moment more perplexed and troubled. 
He appeared the next morning with the haggard air of a man who had 
spent the night in dissipation. He did not stop at the restaurant for his 
breakfast, but went directly out carrying the tin box. He had deter¬ 
mined to throw it into the Seine, but as he loitered along the Pont des 
Arts, felt himself too closely observed by the stream of early passers: 
there seemed to be a sergeant de ville at every convenient angle. 

There were boatmen below whenever he looked over the parapet, who 
could easily have rescued the object; his conduct would inevitably excite 
suspicion, and he might possibly be arrested as a murderer striving to 
dispose of his victim piece-meal. The fresh morning air, moreover, 
braced his nerves, and he determined to finish his picture before dispos¬ 
ing of the hand. He was so far recovered that he bought a bunch of 
roses at a flower-stand; they were American Beauties. The name sug¬ 
gested a lady who had been neglected of late, and he determined to take 
them to her that afternoon. Before breakfasting he ran up stairs, placed 
the box upon a table and the roses beside it in a vase of water. 

When he re-entered the room he found the vase overturned — the 
water dripping to the floor — the box also upset—the hand grasping 
the roses so tightly that the clenched nails had pierced the buds and 
were dyed crimson. All his gay insouciance vanished, but he posed the 
hand upon the strings and began to paint mechanically. The pranks of 
this ghastly little hand were growing more and more inexplicable. 




He heard it strike against the wall with a dull thud, and then he 
heard again the light quick footsteps and a rustle of drapery. He 
sprang from his bed in the direction of the sound, stumbled over some 
obstacle, and fell. When he rose and lighted the gas the studio was 
vacant; but the hand lay where it had been thrown. 

That clammy, horrible sensation had not been imagined; it had really 
lain within his own; but he raised the ghastly object almost reverently, 
for he could not help feeling that Clochette had loved him so intensely 
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THE LAST CRUISE OF THE ARABELLA. 


By Edwin Lassetter Bynner. 


The intense popular interest excited years ago by the sensational case 
of Dorrance and Quimby vs. The Phoenix Fire Insurance Company is still 
remembered by old residents of Cape Cod. The strange reticence and 
peculiar bearing of the chief witness for the plaintiffs made at the time 
a profound impression. Everybody felt that there was more in the ease 
than came out at the trial, and for a long time the community was in a 
ferment of discussion and surmise which resulted in a popular reversal 
of the judgment of the court. 

Death, after all these years, now steps in to clear up this old-time 
mystery. 

Through the recent decease of Miss Susannah Baloom, a grandniece 
of Captain Wright, the heirs of that estimable spinster have come into 
possession of some papers of the old mariner, among which is a sealed 
instrument of very startling import. 

The fact that Miss Balcom never broke the seals of this paper proves 
either that she was under injunction not to do so, or that there was in 
her a phenomenal lack of a certain attribute usually supposed insepa¬ 
rable from her sex. 

With great difficulty permission has been obtained from the heirs for 
the publication of the following passages from the old seaman’s manu¬ 
script. These passages contain what there is of public interest in his 
recital and sufficiently account for his behavior at the trial nearly a 
half-century ago. 

N. B. To all iMiom it may concern. This is a post-mortem paper 
not to be read till after I’m dead an’ gon’; an’ I warn any busybody 
thet may happen on it afore thet time to stop right here at this fust sen¬ 
tence or trouble may come on’t. Seaborn Weight. 

To begin with, I want to say that my folks as fur back as I can re¬ 
member, was plstin, sea-goin’ people wi,th no hifalutin’ about any on ’em. 
My mother’s name, afore she was merried, was Balcom, an’ betwixt 
the Wrights an’ the Balcoms’twas always considered nip and tuck which 
was the most hard-workin’, matter-of-fact, close-fisted lot. 
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Both families had always lived on the Cape and always follered the 
sea, an’ some o’ the stanchest three-masters thet ever run out o’ New 
Bedford hev hen sailed by the Wrights an’ the Baleoms, an’ they’ll tell 
ye so down there to this very day. 

Thet, of course, liain’t anythin’ to dtf with what I’m goin’ to tell, 
other than to make it clear thet there warn’t no head-screws loose in any 
o’ our tribe. Another p’int is we’d hed fair to middlin' luck, an’ luck’s 
a thing not to be sneezed at in a sea-goin’ family. 

For myself I took to the water like a young duck afore I'd got my 
pinfeathers, an’ as they say, I “ got on,” but no faster, p’r’aps, than any 
other young feller thet keeps his eye peeled to the weather-quarter, an' 
don’t fool away his chances. Which means thet afore I hed turned 
five an’ thirty I was app’inted master of the Arabella, an’ tliet’s how I 
come to be writin’ this. 

Speakin' o’ thet: its a mighty curi’s yam I’m settin’ out to spin, 
fokes can think what they please. I don’t ask anybody to b’lieve any¬ 
thing he don’t wan’t to, but the amount of it is I know things ’bout the 
business thet nobody else doos, an’ after thinkin’ on’t over for twenty 
years an’ more, I’ve concluded to make a clean breast on’t, come what 
will. 

’Twas in the spring of 1858 thet I took command of the Arabella, 
She was built by one o’ the best makers thet ever laid down a keel. 
She’d b’en a couple o’ voyages to the Pacific an’ got the gloss taken off, 
but she was as stanch an’ searworthy as any craft o’ her tonnage thet 
ever floated, ef I do say it. 

But one fact thet I perticklerly want bore in mind is, thet spite o’ 
anything thet is sot down in this paper, I ain’t an’ never hev b’en a 
grain superstitions. None o’ the Wrights or the Baleoms uther was 
ever accused o’ thet failin’. 

But to go on from where I left off: towards the fall o’ the year I 
spoke of, as I was layin’ at Taber’s Wharf, New Bedford, jest after I 
took command of the Arabella, I had the offer of a cargo of cotton 
prints for the Mediterranean. The consignors was a new firm thet had 
lately come to New Bedford, an’ they was strangers to me. But as they 
offered a good, clean, safe cargo, as they didn’t stand out on terms, an’ 
didn’t object to our figgers, we wam’t long in strikin’ a bargain. 

It’s all wall enough to say now, lookin’ back on’t, thet they acted 
queer ’bout the business. Ye can say thet of most anythin’ thet ever 
happened thet went wrong. Some fokes air awful smart forseein’ 
back-side foremost. But I’m settin’ down the honest truth here, or 
tryin’ to, an’ I’m bound to say thet nuther I nor anybody else thought 
o’ tiler’ bein’ anythin’ out-of-the-way with Dorrance and Quimby in 
them days. 
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eyes on him in the flesh, but thet’s a question I’d better leave for 
everybody to decide for himself, when he gits through readiu’ this ere 

The first part o’ the voyage all went well enough. The wind held 
out most amazin’,.an’ the chances seemed fair for a quick run. Hows- 
ever, I dunno why ’twas, but I’m free to say thet I didn’t feel pertickler 
perky. Th’ warn’t anythin’ the matter, — I eat well an’ slep’ like a log; 
but somehow I warn’t real chipper as I’d oughter ben with the .prospect 
o’ earnin’ sech a good freight. 

The fust time anythin’ happened wuth speakin’ of was when we was 
fourteen days out, on the evenin’ o’ October 27th. (But right here an’ 
now, afore I go any further, I want solemnly to hold up my right hand 
the way they do in court, an’ swear thet what I’m goin’ to set down 
shall be the truth, the whole truth, an’ nothin’ but the truth, an’ thet 
bein’ understood, I don’t care a-.) 

As I said, we was sailin’ along thet evenin’ in latitude 34° 16' 10" 
north, longitude 25° 3' 8" west; I hed jest gone below,—the fust mate 
hed the watch, — four bells was strikin’ as I sot there in the cabin all 
alone knockin’ the ashes out o’ my pipe an’ thinkin’ o’ turnin’ in, when 
all at once I felt a cold draught acrost my neck as ef a door hed ben 
opened. I looked up an’ —b’leeve it or not, as ye see fit — there stood 
Quimby right afore me at the other end o’ the cabin, in the very same 
clothes an’ the same half-scart look he hed on thet momin’ we left him 
on Taber’s Wharf. 

Wall, I didn’t move a muscle nor speak a word, but sot there stock¬ 
still thinkin’ on’t over. But when, spite o’ any way I could turn, I 
couldn’t think o’ no way o’ accountin’ for’t, I own up thet the hair kind 
o’ lifted round the roots all over my head, an’ I couldn’t a spoke ef you 
was to a shot me. 

I dunno how long thet lasted, but after a while I seemed to come to 
a little. I thought to myself I was master o’ thet vessel, and ther 
warn’t nobody in this world or the next hed any better rights in thet 
cabin than I hed. So I made a spurt to git on my pins, but ther warn’t 
no more gristle in my knees than in a baby’s; an’ when at last I man¬ 
aged to speak, ’twas in a husky little voice no more like mine than a* 
pigeon-woodpecker’s. “ What you doin’ o’ here ? ” I asked. 

He kind o’ started to hear me speak, an’ half turned towards the 
door of the companion-way. 

“ Thet’s you, Quimhy, ain’t it?” 

He begun to move off as ef it bothered him to be questioned. 

“ What d’ye want ? ” I went on. At thet he stuck out his forefinger, 
an’ .beckonin’ o’ me to foller him, slid away out o’ the cabin. 
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After lie was gone I begun to shake like a leaf an’ to feel as ef 
smnthin’ awful hed happened. I scrambled up on deek as fast as I could 
an’ sot there smokin’ my pipe till the cool night air calmed me down. 

Bimeby six bells sounded, an’ I thought if I was goin’ to turn in at 
all ’twas ’bout time; but to tell truth, I didn’t hanker to go below ag’in 
alone, so I made some excuse to take the second officer down with me, 
an’ we took some grog together; but I never let on to him thet anythin’ 
hed took place. Next mornin’, thiukiu’. it over. I concluded my liver 
was out o’ order, an’ took a couple o’ blue-pills. 

Wall, things went on all right for two or three days, an’ I come to 
the conclusion, as folces will after a thing like thet gits a little stale, 
thet it hed never happened, an’ thet it was jest two parts bile an’ two 
parts imagination; an’ altogether I felt mighty sheepish about it, an’ 
made up my mind ef any sech thing happened ag’in I should do veiy 

But I didn’t — nary bit. The very night 1 come to thet conclusion, 
as I was layin’ sound asleep in my bunk, all at once sumthin’ woke me 
up, an’ ther was thet critter ag’in standin’ starin’ at me, jest as he did 
afore. I made a great spurt to roar out as I do sometimes at the crew, 
“ What the hell do ye want here ? ” But my voice was so squeaky you 
couldn’t a heered it acrost the room. My hair lifted jest as it did afore, 
an’ I broke into a cold sweat all over. ’Twas wuss than the fust time, 
for I felt so helpless layin’ there on my back. I couldn’t a run away 
or hollered out ef 1 hed tried, an’ I felt as useless as a suckin’ babe. I 
would a given most anythin’ to hear somebody move or speak, but 
’twas stiller than the grave, ’cept for the noise o’ the wind an’ sea. 

It seemed as if I laid there a dog’s age tryin’ to git spunk to speak 
ag’in. At last I made a move to roll over, when all at once the critter 
raised his finger as afore an’ beckoned me to toiler him. 

He kind o’ slid away, as he did the fust time, ’thout speakiu’ or makin’ 
any sound, all the time lookin’ back an’ beckonin’. 

I hed never ben sick a day in my life up to thet time, but I made up 
my mind then thet I was in a bad way an’ needed a course o’ physic 
sure. I hedn’t nothin’ but some Drake’s Plantation Bitters an’ quinine 
aboard, but I give myself a heavy dosin’ with them. 

AE the same I didn’t want no more o’ that kind o’ dream, an’ so 
after that I made my cabin-boy sleep jest outside my state-room door so 
’t I could speak ef anythin’ happened. I felt pooty small to be a-doin’ 
this, an’ passed it off with some excuse, but nobody mistrusted. 

WaU, things run along so for two or three days more. I begun to 
feel all right ag’in, an’ thought the bitters an' quinine hed done the 
business, when one afternoon the thing happened ag’in in a way ther’ 
couldn’t be no mistake about. 
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I heel all along ben wishin’ it would come in the daytime when I 
should be sure o’ hevin’ my faculties all about me, an’ it couldn’t be 
laid down to dreams or nightmares. 

Wall, I hed my wish with a vengeance. One afternoon in broad 
daylight, after I hed been takin’ an observation, I was goin’ aft with 
the glass in my hand, when jest afore I got to the companion-way, 
there the critter stood right in my path. 

I hed said to myself over an’ over thet ef ever I did see it in the day¬ 
time I should grab it, sure as fate, an’ settle the whole question in a 
minute. But, Lord, Harry! I couldn’t no more than as ef I hed ben 
nailed down to the deck. Howsever, ef I couldn’t move, I could see, 
an’ I gawped with all my might. There was no kind o’ doubt this 
time. I see the critter plain as day. He hed the same does he wore 
in New Bedford, a dark-checked suit with his necktie slipped round to 
one side an’ his hat tilted back as ef his forehead was hot. 

I turned round an’ beckoned the second mate, who stood near by 
oveiseein’ the men holy-stone the deck. He come up, I took him by 
the shoulders, turned him round, an’ pinted right at the eompanion- 

“ Do you see anythin’ over there ? ” I asked, as nateral as I could 

He looked, an’ shook his head; an’ all the whole time the critter 
stood there a-beckonin’ to me. 

The mate he stared as ef he thought ’twas a little queer, so I por¬ 
tended the sheathin’ o’ the companion-way was gittin’ out o’ plumb. 
Of course he didn’t agree with me, but he said he’d ’tend to it when 
he got a chance, an’ went back to his work. 

It gin me the wust start I’d hed. I see now the matter was with me. 
I begun to think my mind couldn’t be all right, an’ I tell ye that shook 
me up powerful — the thought thet I couldn’t trust myself no longer. 
I brooded over the idee two or three days, wonderin’ whether I hedn’t 
better make a clean breast on’t to the fust mate, an’ notify him he must 
be ready to take hold any minute. 

But I couldn’t bear to do this; so I held off an’ made a trade with 
- myself that ef the critter come agin I wouldn’t hesitate no longer. 

I remember ’twas one night, jest as I was turnin’ in, I settled thet 
pint. I felt extry good thet night; the cabin-boy was snorin’ away 
jest outside my door, an’ my .six-shooter laid right there on the table. 

“ I guess I’m ’bout through with thet business now,” I said, with a 
little chuckle; “ the medicine has cleared out my system.” 

An’ it only shows how much we know ’bout what’s goin’ to happen. 
That very night the critter come ag’in! I woke up an’ found him 
standin’ there. But I was gittin’ kind o’ used to him now, an’ wasn’t 




I dim’ along on tenter-hooks till I got where I could see, an’ stopped, 
all puffin’ an’ pantin’ an’ sweatin’, an’ looked down where he p’inted. 

Ther’ warn’t nothin’ there! ’cept jest a packin’-case kind o’ tilted on 
its side but not a mite different from all the rest o’ the p’ackin’-cases. 

Then I did git mad, an’ ’twas ’bout time. Here this pesky critter 
hed ben at me for most a fortnight wakin’ of me up nights, makin’ me 
physio myself most to death, makin’ me doubt my own sgnses an' all 
only to bring me down there on a tom-fool’s errand. 

I caught my breath an’ clutched my shootin'-iron, an’ says, says I: 

“ Look a here, gol durn ye 1 I’ve hed enough o’ this business. What 
d’ye want? Speak up now! Ef ye’ve got anythin’ to say, say it quick 
or I’ll put a bullet through ye live or dead! ” 

But the critter didn’t seem to mind my threat a mite. He stood there 
stock still pintin’ down to thet pertickler box. 





Whether I fell, gropin my way aft or jest fainted away 
heat an’ want o’ air, I couldn’t say. All I know is, thet wb 
to, I found myself down there in the hold as weak as a rat 
all the strength an’ gumption I hed to git out. I must a 
there a couple o’ hours or more, fer jest as I got hack to tl 
heerd seven bells strikin’. 

There laid the cabin-boy a-snorin’ away jest as ef nothir 
matter. I was so mad thet I routed him out an’ sent him u 
’thout stoppin’ to think ’twarn’t his fault what hed happened. 

Wall thet night’s muddle decided me on one thing. Whe 
my liver or my brains didn’t make no difference, I warn’t in ] 
shape to command a vessel, an’ the sooner I put things out o’ 
the better fer me an’ all concerned. 



I turned in an’ got a wink o’ sleep the fust thing, so’s to hev my 
mind — what I hed left—as clear as it could be. When I woke up I 
tried fust off to persuade myself ’twas a nightmare, but when I see the 
bruises all over my bare legs, which I got blunderin’ over them boxes 
in the hold, I knew then ’twarn’t no dream. 

Jest as quick as I got my does on I sent fer the fust mate. As soon 
as he come in I locked the cabin door. I dunno why I did, ’cept thet 
I’d got kind o’ shaky and mistrustful o’ myself. 

“ Don’t you think strange,” I said, seein’ him give me a queer look. 
“ I got some sen’s business to do with you an’ I don’t want ter be in¬ 
terrupted ! ” 

Then I sot down an’ told him the whole story. He never said a 
word, but ’twas as plain as day what he thought. He thought I was 
ravin’ crazy. I told him so an’ he kind o’ changed color. 

“ Yeah,” I said, “ you think I’m crazy an’ you’re right! Iam; th’ 
ain’t no doubt on’t. You don’t b’leeve tljet critter’s ben here at all an’ 
of course he hain’t; all the same I see him an’ follered him, an’ ef you 
could see my legs you’d think so. How I only ask one thing o’ you 
when you take command o’ this ship, an’ thet is, thet you take a gang 
o’ men instanter an’ overhaul them packin’-cases in the hold. Of course 
ther’ ain’t nothin’ there, but it’ll set my mind to rest an’ make it more 
comfortable fer me the rest o’ the trip.” 

The mate was a quiet, steady-goin’ feller, an’ no doubt he would a- 
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done jest wliat I asked him to, but he never bed the chance. Afore I’d 
got the words well out o’ my mouth, an’ afore he hed time to answer, 
tlier’ come the almightiest racket ye ever heerd. It seemed as ef a whole 
regiment tumbled pell-mell down the companion-way, an’ hammered an’ 
pounded at the cabin-door, yellin’ like devils: “ Fire! Fire ! Fire! — 
The ship’s afire 1 ” 

I gin the mate one look an’ he understood it. Ther’ wam’t no more 
talk ’bout givin’ up the command. I was up on deck like a flash o’ 
lightnin’, an’ I never acted more cool or stiddy than I did all through 
thet business. 

We fought thet fire fer three mortal hours. I never see sech a fire. 
■No Manchester prints ever burnt like thet afore. ’Twas a fight for life, 
but Lord Harry! ’twam’t no manner o’ use. The minute I got on deck 
an’ looked around, I knew ’twas all up with us. 

But in the midst of it all the lookout hed sighted a sail on our wind¬ 
ward quarter. We run up a signal o’ distress and she bore down on us. 
She didn’t get there a mite too soon. We worked till the last minute 
and then tumbled into the boats. I was the last to go. ’Twas a tuff 
pull on me — the hardest I ever knowed. I turned round to take one 
more look o’ the dear old craft when what should I see but thet critter 
ag’in on his old stampin’-ground near the companion-way, with his 
white, scarey face all surrounded by fire and smoke, standin’ there 
starin’ at me an’ a wringin’ o’ his hands. 

It was a Swedish bark that picked us up, an’"they was very kind an’ 
attentive. No matter how we got home. We did git there an’ then the 
row begun. The underwriters wouldn’t pay, an’ Dorrance he sued ’em- 
—I wam’t surprised to hear that Quimby was dead. I said to start 
with he was a sick-lookin’ man. 

But I couldn’t help myself; Dorrance subpeenyd me an’ I hed to 
take the stand. Them lawyers badgered for a whole day but they 
couldn’t git anythin’ out o’ me I didn’t want to tell. When they asked 
me if I knowed how thet vessel ketched fire I swore I didn’t. But when 
they asked me ef I hed any theory ’bout it I swore I hed but I wouldn’t 
tell. They threatened me with everythin’ an’ tried to scare me into it, 
but the judge he ruled I needn’t. 

What I said on the stand anybody can read; it’s all sot down in one 
o’ them lawyer-books they say. What I didn’t say is sot down here, an* 
ef I hed ben a superstitious man I wouldn’t ask anybody to b’leeve it. 
I often wondered how Dorrance prospered with thet insurance-money ; 
he cleared out from New Bedford right after the trial, an’ nothin’ has 
ever hen heerd o’ him sence. 




D’ANIMA. 


By Anna C. Brackett. 


Why he had come back I did not know, and had not even ventured to 
guess. In fact, after I had begun to suspect that he might be a ghost, 
I did not think much about it anyway. The fact that he was so was 
accepted as one of the many mildly surprising things in modern civil¬ 
ization, including Darwin and Edison, which I was in the hourly habit 
of encountering. There was really nothing astonishing in the fact that 
he or any one else should be a ghost, or, as the French say, a returner. 
He was a member of my club, so that we often met. One peculiar 











between thirty and forty, though his face was so mobile that it some¬ 
times had all the freshness of a youth or even of a child; and then again 
I have seen him look much older, as if he carried a long, patient life be¬ 
hind him. As to features, there was nothing marked; clear complex¬ 
ion, gray eyes, beautifully soft fine hair and beard. He never shaved, 
so that his mouth could be only- guessed at. The figure was neither 
tall nor short, neither thin nor large. I think I never saw him pass or 
watched him stand, that I did not afterwards catch myself unconsciously 
repeating, from Yussuf’s Ballad of East and West: 

“ With that he whistled his only son that dropped from a mountain crest — 


Further than this, there was nothing of mark, either in body or dress, 
which latter was always perfect. I remember now what old Brown, of 
Kutt & Phytte, our tailors, said one day: I had had a great deal of trouble 
about a coat they were making for me, and had to go there so many 
times that I was quite tired of the thing before I wore it at all. Phytte 
was looking at it with anxious eyes for the last time, when Brown said: 
“It is queer, sir, we never have any trouble about Mr. D’Anima’s 
clothes. I have never in all my professional life, sir, seen such a gen¬ 
tleman. We don’t have to fit him at all. It seems as if the cloth, no 






was different from usual custom. Every one grew quiet in talking to 
him, whether tuned to the particularly musical tone of his voice or influ¬ 
enced hy the charm of his manner. The only exception to this effect 
that I ever saw was with a very young baby. As soon as he touched it 
a wonderful look of intelligence came into its eyes, and it became most 
delightfully excited. This excitement went on till the little one began 
to cry piteously and hopelessly, as if it had lost something, and clung to 
him so that the frightened mother could with difficulty take it from his 
arms. And that seemed strange to me, because he was so gentle, and 
because to me the sensation in being with him was always as if I had 
found, instead of losing, something. 

He seemed to speak all languages with equal facility, though he said 
he preferred English because of its wonderful flexibility and variety. 
As to his habits, they were very simple. He had rooms in the club¬ 
house, and so was perfectly independent. His taste in food, as one 
would have imagined, was exceedingly delicate. He demanded fine 
flavors both in food and drink, and was one of the best wine-tasters I 
ever knew. He spent much time wandering by himself or in company 
in the streets of the city, every phase of the busy life of which had for 
him a mysterious fascination. Sometimes he would take long excur¬ 
sions into the wildest regions of the country, mostly on foot; but it 
seemed to me that he always came back from these strolls weary and 
disappointed. Mostly he sought the poorer parts of the city or the 
street market in the evening. Hustled and jostled by the throng of 
poor women on the lookout for a bargain in food for the morrow’s meals, 
sauntering up and down the pavement in the red glow of the flaring 
torches, he was as much at home as in the soft light of the ball-room; 
and, indeed, tire crowd in the street did not seem to tire him so much 
as that of fashion. “ O, that is real! ” he said to me one night after we 
had come in from one of these expeditions, and had flung ourselves 
down, tired, in the delicious seclusion of his rooms. “ Every one of 
those faces, every one of those figures, tells the truth, and is individual. 
But at the ball last night, and in fact at all the social entertainments 
we go to, don’t you see how every face is like every other ? They look, 
as to expression, like the row of faces in the streetcar that we sat oppo¬ 
site the other night. They all wish that it was over, and promise them¬ 
selves that when it is, they will have a little real life, and not this 
everlasting acting. But they grow so used to being on the stage and 
posturing and talking for an audience, that they soon do the same for 
themselves when they are alone, and so the whole thing becomes acting. 
Now, in those people we saw to-night, one can see that they are used to 
living face to face with realities all the time, and it is a positive rest 
to see them. You remember the sermon which we had the misfortune to 
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events lying in my memory ill order to render clear to my listener the 
reason for iny course of action,—all this filled me with an abounding 
sense of rest. It was not that D’Anima could always explain to me the 
things I wanted to know, but he always understood me. And to him I 
was in a measure useful, when the press of conflicting things became too 
strong for his ease. In his company almost constantly, I grew to have 
a power of recognizing ghosts as I met them day by day and place by 
place. I knew that they knew me so far as their own nature permitted 
them to do so, but I never cared to speak to them in a way which would 
enable them to acknowledge it. There was no need; for in one soul 
lying open to me as was that of my friend, the whole universe was eon- 
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press, which left the Grand Central station at 8 o’clock, thundered past 
and crashed into the sleeping-oar ‘ Gibraltar,’ on the rear of the Buffalo 
and Niagara train. All the occupants of the sleeper, with the exception 
of two men very seriously injured, were killed or have since died.” 

I dropped the paper — I knew that the evening before, D’Anima had 
gone with his friend, now his betrothed, to the station to see her off for 
Niagara. I rushed over to the club-house, and, not stopping for the 
elevator, tore up the stairs to his rooms. Everything was quiet and still. 
When I came through the half-light of the misty winter morning in his 
parlor to the sleeping-room, full of the brilliant electric glow, I saw my 
dear friend standing turned and slightly leaning towards the door, as if 
waiting for me, with an unspeakable look of joy and peace in his face. 
As I crossed the threshold he stretched out both hands to me; but, as 





BARR’S PROBLEM. 


By Julian Hawthorne. 


Curling layers of tobacco-smoke swam on the still air of the study. 
On approaching the large lamp on the table, they were drawn upward by 
the heated current underneath the shade, and discharged toward the 
shadowed ceiling. As they dispersed, the Professor kept adding to 
them, drawing in warm mouthfuls of the blue vapor, and discharging it 
slowly from his bearded lips, while the bowl of the briar-root glowed and 
sent up rings and streamers; and a recurrent low chuckle in the throat 
of the pipe showed that it was an old friend, rich and strong, and full 
of potent juice. 

The lamp-light glistened warmly on the backs of books, ranked round 
the room on their old shelves. They were comfortable, well-made books, 
mellowed by time and handling. They matched the furniture, which 
was so fashioned as to suggest sitting in cosy postures and reading them. 
The whole room was warn and dim in tone; the ceiling not too high, 
the rugs not too new, everything showing wear, but not too much. The 
Professor’s clothes were also well-worn, yet not shabby: they were of a 
dull drab color, thoroughly creased at all the angles, so that no one but 
the Professor could have worn them comfortably, nor he have been at 
ease in airy other. His right slipper, as the leg appertaining to it rested 
across his other shin, showed its down-trodden heel, and the sole curved 
away from the sole of the foot, revealing the sharp arch of the Profes¬ 
sor’s instep. His broad but not over-tall form lay back at ease in the 
leather-covered, hollow-seated chair. The hand that held the pipe was 
strong and shapely, with hair on the back, and on the back of the lower 
joint of the knuckles, and growing thick on the wrist, as far up as the 
shirt-cuff revealed it, A gray beard, clipped close, surmounted the Pro¬ 
fessor’s broad, firm cheeks and leonine chin; high above his big square 
ears rose his head, its arched summit passing through the tangled and 
grizzled growth that clung to the sides and back. The Professor’s eyes 
were blue, and expressed humor, penetration and sagacity. He sat 
facing one side of the fireplace: on the other side was a young man 
under thirty, who was not smoking, though he was enveloped in the 
clouds emanating from Iris older companion. He wore evening-dress, 




boring city. This was the more commendable in him inasmuch as the 
Professor habitually used him with great freedom and even roughness, and 
spared not, upon occasion, to cast ridicule and contempt upon all that 
the Barr kind of people esteem sacred and comme il faut. The Profes¬ 
sor was a humorist, of the antique type; and he possessed a fearful fas¬ 
cination for Barr, who did not understand him, but was man enough to 
try to. 

It must also be revealed that Barr had fallen deeply in love with 
Susan Wayne, the Professor’s niece, an orphan, living with her uncle in 
his old-fashioned house. Susan, who was nineteen, and a delightful girl, 
thought she loved him. But the Professor had hitherto refused to 
consent to a regular engagement between them. 


“ You are not at present, worth a decent girl’s acceptance,” he said to 
Bari- on the very evening I am writing about. “ You are a babe in 
swaddling clothes. You have never once kicked out a leg on your own 
independent account. Susan agreed to tolerate you on the theory that 
you might turn out to be, hereafter, less of a prig and a poke than you 
appear now. I have yet to be satisfied that she has any grounds for her 
expectation. I even question your love for her. It is only her pretty 
outside that has attracted you.” 

“ No, now, really, that’s too bad of you, Professor! ” Barr exclaimed, 
a flush appearing on his smooth, comely face. “ It isn’t her outside a 
bit. I should care for her just the same, no matter what she looked like. 
Oh, you know I would! It’s her soul, you know, her ” —■ 
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“ Rubbish! What if her soul inhabited the body of a nigger 
wench?” 

Barr shuddered, but said, “ It would make no difference, provided, 
you know, I knew her as I do now. Of course,” he added conscien¬ 
tiously, “ if her physical part had been that of the sort of person you 
describe, it isn’t likely I should have got into such relations with her, 

“ The fact is, you don’t know whether you care for her or not; you 
only think you do. What in heaven’s name do you know, my dear boy? 
— really and certainly know, or believe ? Do you believe in the Fourth 
Dimension of Space?” 

“ Oh, I say ! ” cried Ban-, reproachfully. “ That’s just a mathematical 
sort of lark, you know. Nobody believes there is such a thing.” 

“Don’t they? Well, now suppose you had a bit of cord, like those 
patent window cords, made in an endless loop, all in one piece. You 
know what I mean, don’t you ? ” 

“Just a ring of rope, isn’t it? Yes, what about it?” 

“ Could you tie or knot it, without cutting it?” 

“Why, of course I couldn’t! Nobody could. You could tie a loop, 
but it would slip right out again. But a plain knot—that can’t be 
done.” 

“ You positively know and believe that? As certainly as you know 
you love Susan, and not merely her appearance ? ” 

“Well, they’re not exactly the sort of things one compares together, 
you know; still— yes — I’m as sure of one as I am of the other.” 

The Professor opened a drawer, and took out of it a small coil of rope, 
which he handed to Barr; and while the latter was examining it, he 
knocked the ashes out of his pipe and refilled it from his tobacco-box, 
sawed out of a joint of Japanese bamboo. 

Ban- uncoiled the rope, and found it to be precisely such an endless 
ring as the Professor had described to him. It was made in one piece: 
the strands were continuous all round, and had no point of junction. 
The rope was about one-third of an inch in diameter, and perhaps four 
feet in length. It was new and rather stiff, and in all respects save 
one, a very commonplace piece of rope. 

But in one respect it was extraordinary. A plain knot was loosely 
tied in it. It was an ordinary knot: but how did it get there ? 

When Ban- recognized the miraculous character of the phenomenon, 
his mind instinctively leaned to the only commonplace solution possible. 
“ The knot was tied when the rope was made,” said he. 

“Well, no,” replied the Professor. “When I bought that circle of 
rope, it had no knot in it. I soaked it in a solution of alum, and then 
gave it into the hands of a certain person. This person gathered it up 
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in a sort of ball, and held it in her hands for a moment. Then she 
shook it out again, and the knot was there, as you see it now. I ap¬ 
plied the chemical test for alum, and obtained the reaction. This, you 
understand, was in order to guard against the possibility of substitution. 
The alum, as you see, leaves no visible traces on the rope. You also 
see the knot.” 

Yes, Barr saw the knot. He pulled it open, passed his hand through 
it, pulled it together again. It was a positive, ordinary, undeniable 
knot. He looked up at the Professor in helpless bewilderment. 

“ That knot, you perceive,” the latter remarked, “ could not have been 
tied there by any means known practically to you or me. In order to 
tie it, it was necessary to make a movement in the Fourth Dimension. 
We can understand the theory, and we can recognize the result; the 
only thing we can’t do is to follow the movement. But you were say¬ 
ing a moment ago, that you don’t believe in the Fourth Dimension. On 
the other hand, you did believe that you loved Susan Wayne. What 
do you believe now?” 

Barr was silent for a while, and then said, “ There may be a Fourth 
Dimension, Professor; but I should love Susan just the same if there 
were no dimensions at all.” 

“ We’ll see about that! ” returned the other. 


“ Did you ever happen to hear it suggested,” asked the Professor after 
a pause, during which he had kept his eyes steadfastly fixed upon Barr’s 
ingenuous countenance, “ that if this planet (and of course the rest of 
the natural universe with it) were to change its dimensions all at once 
— say, from its present size to that of an orange, or vice versa, not a soul 
of us who inhabit it could ever be aware of the alteration ? Physical 
size being strictly relative, you know, there is no means of determining 
the size of anything except by comparing it with a given standard.” 

“ I think I understand what you mean,” said Bari-. “ Yes, of course, 
if everything changes to the same scale, we wouldn’t any of us know it. 
It would all seem just the same as it was before.” 

“ Exactly; unless, by the way, you should happen to get switched 
outside of the universe at the instant of the change, and not get back 
till after it was over. But I was about to say —-would you be surprised 
to hear that the phenomenon in question is not a mere hypothesis, but an 
actual fact; and that it takes place once every four-and-twenty hours, 
with the regularity of the motion of a pendulum. Assuming, then, that 
you are six feet high to-day, you will be (by to-day’s standard, mind 
you!) only six inches high to-morrow; and it is only because the foot 
rule shrinks with you, that you are not aware of it.” 

“If you say it is so, Professor, I won’t say it can’t be so; after seeing 
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During the interval that elapsed before Susan’s appearance, the Pro¬ 
fessor talked quietly to Barr, who sat motionless in his chair, his gaze 
directed upon the polished ivory cupola surmounting the miniature 
Chinese pagoda on the mantel-piece; which, as he contemplated it, 
seemed alternately to diminish and to expand in size, now appearing 
large enough to cover an acre of ground, and now just big enough to 
contain a manikin of the length of one’s hand. Indeed, he now saw a 
Mongolian countenance peeping out of one of the windows; and it oc¬ 
curred to him that, if the world really did swell and shrink as the 
Professor had suggested, this Chinaman must, in a certain way, be alive. 

“Assuming that the Fourth Dimension exists,” the Professor was 
saying, “ and that a knot, otherwise impossible can be tied in it, it fol¬ 
lows that you or I may also avail ourselves of its facilities. Matter, 
philosopllically speaking, is only a temporary mode of sensation. If the 
mind can be convinced that translation into this Dimension be practica¬ 
ble, it is obvious that it would carry the body with it. There are states of 
trance in which the mind seems absolutely to command the physical part, 
and it is in this direction that we should look for results. Now, Susan, 
as you know, has powers as a sensitive, and it was she, in fact, who was 
the agent in the production of that knot. She offers, therefore, a prom¬ 
ising field for experiment.” 

At this juncture, Susan opened the door and came in. She was 
dressed in the same toilette of soft cream-colored er^pe that she had 
worn at dinner. She had the loveliness and fragrance of a damask rase, 
and no one who looked at her could have blamed Bair for believing that 
nothing could alter his devotion to her. 

“ Mercy, uncle, what a lot of tobacco-smoke! ” she cried out. 

“ Susan,” said the Professor gravely, “ I have called you to assist me 
in the conversion of a sceptic. You are to help me demonstrate to him 
the limitations of credulity and the extent of knowledge. He has seen 
the knot: but we must go a step farther to complete his enlightenment. 
The man who marries you must learn how to free his mind from preju¬ 
dice, and to distrust the stability of his own prepossessions. You will, 
if you please, move into the Fourth Dimension.” 

Susan, through the blue vapor of the tobacco-smoke, cast one quick 
glance at Barr. There was something in the look that spoke of com¬ 
passion for him and of a misgiving — whether on his account or hers he 




could not decide. The next moment she averted her eyes and stood 
erect, like a charming statue cunningly wrought in ivory. The light 
from the lamp fell full upon her. She stood in the broad open space 
between the table and the door, at the intersection of two bands of red 
and yellow in the pattern of the rug. 

“ Now, Barr, pay close attention,” said the Professor: and he went 
on, accompanying the word by the action. “ She stands there, you see, 
at the meeting of the ways — the point of no dimension. First, by the 
motion of my right hand, I induce the trance. Next, by this slow up- 
and-down motion, I bring her to the interior respiration, which is attain¬ 
able by only a very few sensitives, and which is indispensable to what 
follows. It is hardly perceptible, you observe; but it is the master-key 
between mind and matter. Combined with the proper symbolic move¬ 
ments of the body and applications of the thought, it evaporates flesh 
and blood as the heat of the sun drinks water. Now I beckon her to 
come forward in the first direction—the linear. She is now living the 
life of linear extension alone; she is unconscious of anything except as 
it lies in the direction and on the plane of that mode of existence. Now, 
I wave her to the left: she is now living in the surface, or plane: the 
life of two dimensions. To reach the third, or that in which our own 
universe exists, it is only necessary to traverse the diagonal of the last 
two movements, answering to the ascending movement. And now, 
having passed through all the preliminary stages in their logical succes¬ 
sion, she is ready to take the final step, which will, of course, remove 
her from our field of vision.” 

“ Remove her from our field of vision ? ” 

“ You will see for yourself. It is now within half a minute of nine 
o’clock,” said the Professor, consulting his watch. “ While the clock 
in the comer there is striking the hour, the translation will take place. 
I wish you to scrutinize the phenomenon as closely as possible, so as to 
catch, if you can, the direction of the movement that carries her out of 
our sphere. Ah ! there goes the clock. You may rise if you like, and 
go up to her.” 

Barr, feeling strangely perplexed, as if he were on the threshold of 
an unknown world, got to his feet and made one or two paces in the 
direction of the spot where Susan was standing. Meanwhile the clock 
was striking, slowly, but with a peculiarly penetrating and vibrating 
tone. These vibrations seemed to be sympathetically reflected in 
Susan’s body. She shivered — wavered—and at each successive stroke 
a certain mdistmctness drifted over her, as if the wreaths of blue to¬ 
bacco-smoke were dissolving her into their own vaporous substance. 
But just as the ninth stroke was about to sound, and Bair, peering 
through the smoke clouds, had assured himself that Susan was still 
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there, as solid and sweet as ever—m that instant she vanished like 
the sudden extinction of a soap-bubble. She had retired into the 
Fourth Dimension! 


“ It so happens,” the Professor was saying, when Barr began to re¬ 
cover a little from the dizziness and stupefaction caused by this catas¬ 
trophe, “that the time of Susan’s disappearance—she is, of course, still 
here with us, and can see us, though to us invisible—is synchronous 
with that slninkage of the universe of which we were speaking a few 
minutes ago. But, since she has, as it were, stepped outside of the 
ordinary spatial universe, she is not subject to the change in size which 
has affected everything else. I will now recall her from the region in 
which she is secluded, and she will afford a sensible demonstration of 
the theory I outlined to you.” 

Nothing was more extraordinary in all this than the matter-of-fact, 
monotonous fluency of the Professor’s speech. It was not like his 
ordinary conversational manner: it recalled to Barr the learned gentle¬ 
man’s harangues to the class in the lecture-room, in the old days. A 
curious sense of unreality pervaded the whole transaction. Probably 
the mind takes refuge in a species of paralysis of credulity, when con¬ 
fronted with miracle. The violence done to probability and experience 
by Susan’s disappearance had thrown the machinery of Barr’s intellect 
out of gear, so that the whole affair affected him like a dream. No 
dream so fantastic and preposterous, however, had ever found its way 
into Bari’s honest and unimaginative brain. 

The Professor had again been making some passes with his hands: 
he now stooped for a moment, and seemed to take something off the 
floor. He then stepped to the mantelpiece, where stood the Chinese 
pagoda. He muttered a few words, the purport of which Barr did not 
catch, and finally returned to his chair, composedly resuming his pipe. 

“ But where is Susan ? ” faltered the young man. 

“ Susan is all right. I have just spoken with her. She has returned 
to the Third Dimension, and you will see her in a moment. But she 
wished me to prepare you beforehand for the meeting. She fears you 
might otherwise receive a shock which ” — 

“ Good heavens, Professor! Has she met with an accident ? ” 

“No, no: sit down. I tell you she’s all right. Besides, as I ex¬ 
plained to her, you have repeatedly declared that no merely physical 
modifications could alter in the least your feelings for her. You still 
adhere to that declaration, I presume ? ” 

“ Of course I doBut how — where is she ? Has anything ” — 

“ My dear boy, she is in this room. She is perfectly well. She is 
the same Susan, to a hair, that she was ten minutes ago.” 
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were subjected to a current of icy air, while the sight of his eyes grew 
dark and indistinct, and then cleared slowly; and the first object his 
gaze rested upon was Susan, a lilliputian no longer, but of the normal 
stature of women of this planet, and looking in all respects more lovely 
and lovable than ever. Nor was she any longer sitting on the diction¬ 
ary. She was standing on the floor, and was regarding him with a shy 
and wistful expression, which fetched his heart right up into his throat. 

“ Susan! ” he cried. “ Has it been a dream ? Thank God you are 
yourself! ” 

“ It has been quite a successful experiment in hypnotic suggestion,” 
said the Professor. “ You are a good subject, Barr; though perhaps 
you hardly do yourself justice as a philosophical and ethical controver¬ 
sialist. You were only in the lighter stage—possibly the deeper con¬ 
dition might develop further mental powers in you, though it could 
hardly render you more susceptible to hints from the experimenter.” 

Barr signalized his return to his own independent mind by conceiving 
and carrying out on the spot a notable bit of strategy. He stepped 
quickly up to Susan, put his arms round her, and kissed her with all the 
vigor and emphasis that a long and painful separation could justify. 

“ I may be an ass,” he said to the Professor over his shoulder, while 




JACK-AT-A-PINCH. 

By E. B. Perkins. 


Mbs. Pabkeb’s dinners were always successful. She had the happy 







was served, the soup was cold; the entrSe was burned, and the claret 
proved to be many degrees colder than the temperature of the room. 

It was not until this third catastrophe was discovered that Mrs. 
Parker began to feel anxious. Then she saw that the spirits of the 
usually talkative colonel were being noticeably affected by the failure of 
the dinner. The society-gill and society-man were most uncomfortable, 
the debutante had her eyes glued to her plate, and looked frightened to 
death when the lawyer addressed her. The nervous woman was fidg¬ 
eting on her chair, playing with her fork, or rolling bread between her 
fingers, and occasionally giving a nervous laugh at some commonplace 
remark. The truth was, her slippers were tight, but Mrs. Parker 
didn’t know that, and attributed her uneasiness to some mismanage¬ 
ment of her own. 

Dr. Beekman was, as she expected he would be, quiet. True to his 










dusty stairs; and there on the balusters were our finger-marks! 

“ I mounted the stairs, Mike following me, and knocked at the door 
of the room I had entered the night before, but getting no response, I 
opened it softly, and to my utter surprise found it absolutely empty. 

“ No bed, no chairs, the blinds tightly closed — only a few rays of 
light coming in through the cracks I 

“ To tell the truth I felt very awkward and embarrassed, and thinking 
how vivid a dream can be, I turned to Mike and told him all I thought 
had happened. He nodded his head in a self-satisfied sort of way, as 





AN ELECTRICAL CASE. 

By Charles Mcllvaine. 

From the time I could bandage a broken kite-stick, prick a blister, or 
take huge doses of camomile tea heroically, my natural bent was toward 
medicine as a profession. The very saddle-pockets of the old family 
physician (which I verily believed brought babies now and then to the 
house) had a fascination for me; and the colorless streak, striping his 
drab waistcoat on the cork-line of his be-bottled pockets, were ornaments 
I hoped some day to attain.. The kindly old gentleman himself must 
have noticed my early fitness for his calling; probably from the length 
of tongue I gave him to examine, when called upon to stick that mem¬ 
ber out; for when he died he left me his broken-backed one-bladed knife, 






























As we, every one of us, believe our own arguments to be invincible, 
my own, so aptly quoted to me, was, of course, unanswerable. “ It 
cannot,” I answered, ashamed and pained to make a confession so seem¬ 
ingly derogatory to her. “Your aunt told me that you preferred telling 
me of yourself. Will you do so now ? ” 

“ Certainly,” she replied, looking me unflinchingly in the eyes, while 
the tell-tale foot swiftly scattered the entangled problem, telling plainly 
that she had reached a determination as unswerving as geometric laws. 
Again her words were carefully measured, but the intervals told of a 
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lashes drooped to 

in protest against' their hearing a wrong; a blush mocked the fixed candor 
in her dimples; her honest lips paled before words tainted with trick¬ 
ery ; determination to enforce some preconceived plan, alone, steadied 
her voice for reply. “ How can I help it, if such voices are directed 
toward me, and I am auricularly sensitive to hear them ? But why talk 
further about it ? Auntie says I am crazy, so I must be. I place myself 
under your care as a patient. As my mental condition undoubtedly 
impresses you as similar to auntie’s, you can treat us together— make 
one job of it. You may deceive me as much as you please, I will un¬ 
derstand you. Indeed, I cannot leave auntie. You will allow me to 
remain, will you not?” 

Stranger as I was to her; modest and thoroughbred as she was ; she 
looked up into my face confidently, yet smiled coaxingly. 

In the curriculum of the world’s schools, there is no course analytic 
of the wiles of women. They are unclassed in the philosophies, and 




more wily than either had joined us, who was chief and master of us 
both. 

I knew (Miss Longshore had told me) that the bulwark to her heart 
was gratitude ; that won, her great love would cry “ quarter ” and sur¬ 
rendering ask not ransom. The cure of her aunt would be my hammer 
of Thor. To effect this cure, I reversed every electric law and made 
new ones as they were needed. When electric lights were introduced 
into the house, Miss Longshore was told that they were all supplied 
with negative electricity which repelled all other, come from what source 
it might; therefore, guarding to her. The boxed convertors outside 
the walls were put there at a heavy expense, that they might convert 
any malignant charge attempting to reach Miss Longshore, into the 
most benign of currents. The leaden shreds in the fuse boxes would 
melt if one single particle of mesmeric, psychologic, spiritualistic ideo- 
• magnetism from her enemies tried to sneak in. She was insulated from 
the earth by rubber soles; from the heavens by a rubber cap, and on 
every other spot where she conceived herself electrically vulnerable, by 






that she was soaked with electricity, which could not be removed. This 
was partially discharged by having her rubbed the wrong way. She 
felt the efficacy of it, because she had seen the plan work upon cats. 
Still, some remained; she felt its tingling in her head, and finger-tips. 

One day, a corruscating idea flashed a scheme for her entire cure. I 
laughed loudly at the impudent ridiculousness of it. My co-conspira¬ 
tor, from whom I hid nothing, nor was there use in tiying, was soon 
deep in the plot and joyfully anticipating the results. 

When Miss Longshore next complained of a commotion in her latent 
electricity, I told her that 1 had hit upon a plan for its final discharge, 
which could not fail. I demonstrated how a watch when taken into the 


presence of powerful currents or running dynamos was magnetized, and 









